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@ August 2-15—Godollo, Hungary— 
For the past two weeks, 30,000 Boy 
Scouts from 37 nations have been 
gathered here in the former Royal 
Hunting Preserves, 17 miles from 
Budapest. They formed an impressive 
group. Egyptian Scouts in fezzes. 
Scottish Scouts wearing kilts. Green 
jumpers, blue shorts and berets on the 
Scouts of France. On the Boy Scouts 
of America the distinctive khaki 
uniform. 

The boys had a grand exciting life 
for these two weeks, camping, hiking 
together, and they all go home eager 
to help carry on the high ideals of 
Scouting over the world. 


* * * 


Four hundred boys represented the 
Boy Scouts of America. One of them 
is Bill Schmidt, Eagle Scout, Troop 3, 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 

We talked to Bill when he got back, 
just recently. One of his first com- 
ments is quoted above. His idea is 
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of his country. And wasn’t I proud of mine: 
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PICKS UP IDEA FOR 
BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 


“I had never really known just how much 
the Scout uniform could mean to a fellow 
until I saw the Scouts at the big Jamboree 


... every one of them in the official uniform 


f°? 


every Scout should own a complete 
official uniform, so he can “stack up” 
with the rest of the fellows . . . always 
-. . anywhere. 

Do you have one? If you don’t, 
here’s your chance to get one without 
spending any money for it. 

Use the Libby Scout plan! Thou- 
sands of Scouts all over the country 
have taken advantage of this simple 
plan. Today they are completely 
equipped. 

There’s nothing to sell, no contribu- 
tions to solicit. That’s why the Libby 
Plan works so fast for every boy who 
tries it. 

We want to tell you how the plan 
works—just how you can get all your 
Scout equipment except insignia and 
badges of merit without any cost. We 
want to send you a special reward 
absolutely free. All you do is one 
thing. Fill out this coupon. Mail it 
today. Now don’t lose a minute. 


Libby, M¢Neill « Libby 
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HIS month there are three 
things we want to tell you 
about. First, here’s a little about Ralph Henry Barbour, whose story, Five Points Service, 
starts at the beginning of this issue. 

You know, we’re rather proud of being able to get together, for your enjoyment 
in BOYS’ LIFE, artists like Major Burne and Bill Heaslip and Robert Graef and Stuart 
Hay and a lot of the others whose drawings appear regularly, and writers like “Grizzly” 
Smith and Harold Sherman and William Heyliger and Paschal Strong and Irving Crump 
and Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Barbour, for example, is one of the best-known and best-liked writers of boys’ stories 
and books in America; possibly the best-known and best-liked. He’s the author of more 
than a hundred books for boys, as well as more than twenty novels for grown-ups. 
Although his hair is now turning gray, he can take you out on a tennis court and run 
you ragged chasing balls placed—with y ome sd very little effort on his part—just 
beyond your reach. Although born and brought up near Harvard University, he was 
for some years a Colorado ranchman. At present he usually spends his winters in 
Florida and his summers either abroad or at Northampton, Massachusetts. 

We hope you like his stories as well as we do. 


GECOND, we want you to notice the combination of short stories—and serial instal- 

ments, too—that we’ve brought together for you in this issue. In September we 
said we thought we had been lucky in getting together a group of unusually good 
stories. We think that in this issue we’ve done it again, and want you to notice par- 
ticularly and see if you don’t agree with us. We think Bear Cat, Second Penalty, lron 
Mike, A Class Is Born, and Amos Biggs-Poofer’s Letter about rabbits, will each and 
all stand "p under a second reading—or any other test you want to give ’em. 

That’s besides the other things in the issue. 


"THIRD, we'd like to start you on a Pass Boys’ Life Along habit. 

We believe, after making a lot of investigations in High Schools and other places, 
that there are already more fellows who see BOYS’ LIFE, per copy, than any other boys’ 
magazine that’s ever been published. But even at that, for every one of you who gets 
a chance to read BOYS’ LIFE there are a lot of other fellows who don’t have that 
chance. So, if you know any fellows who don’t get a chance to see the magazine for 
themselves, after you’ve finished reading it, pass your copy along to one of them, 

Give it a try! 











Next 


THE Prisoner of the Polar Pack, a four-part serial by Jack Allman, will start in the 
December issue. 

You probably remember Allman’s diving story, Sinister Salvage, that appeared in 
September. Possibly you also remember another diving story of his, Pressure, that 
we printed about a year ago, and various stories of Alaska and the North that he’s 
done for us, at other times. Next month we're going to start this serial which deals 
with strange adventures in the Arctic, among people who never before saw a white 
man, and know nothing whatever of what we call Civilization. 

Jack Allman was born and brought up in Alaska. He knows the North. 


EMEMBER Mister Cromwell? That was another of the September stories that we 

thought was particularly good—of the rookie State Trooper who refused to be 
beaten by a motorbike. 

In the December BOYS’ LIFE, Danny Cromwell (he’s a regular State Trooper now) 
has an adventure that makes a fine Christmas story. 


Cer GRIT is the name of a story by Allen Glasser. It’s short, and it’s the 
first story that Glasser has ever done for BOYS’ LIFE—but it certainly gets him 
away to a good start. 

Imagine being kept on the side-lines, year after year, because another candidate for 
your particular berth is simply unbeatable—a regular phenom. Captain of the team and 
everything. Then, in the last few minutes of the very last game, the Coach sends you 
in and ben get your big chance—only to be faced by the problem of passing it up in 
favor of the man you almost hate! 


WELL those are only starters. By this time you probably know from experience 

how many more things there’ll be than we have room to mention here. A stirring 
sea story by Arthur Mason, called The Fannie B. Another of the Famous Coaches 
articles on athletics, this time giving you the dope on cross-country running. Plans and 
specifications for a stunning model autogiro. And a lot more. 
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By Ralph Henry Barbour 


ILLUSTRATED BT BARAT F. 


HE start of a two-part yarn con- 

cerning the mysterious disap- 
pearance of money from the Five 
Points Service Station. 


PART I 


IMMY PICKETT hung the water hose back on 
the pillar, whisked a cloth from a rear pocket 
of his brown denim jumpers and briskly pol- 
ished the windshield. Jack Williams returned 

to drop silver in the driver’s glove. “A dollar, ten, 
sir. And ninety is two. Thank you, sir. Call 
again.” The driver nodded and hesitantly selected 
a dime from the change. 
“Here y’are, young feller. 
Jimmy smiled and shook his head. 
sir, thank you. Five Points Service.” 
The man in the glistening roadster thrust the 
change into a pocket, awoke the motor and slid 
away into the lamp-lit gloom of Coventry Avenue. 
Back at the bench outside the doorway, Jack said: 


1933 


Much obliged.” 
“No charge, 


A. BURRE 


“Listen, kid, you ain’t doing the Boss no good that 
way. Folks like to give tips, it makes ’em feel 
generous. When you won't take their money they 
think you're high-hattin’ ‘em, and they don’t come 
back. A lot of ’em don’t, anyway.” 

Jimmy looked unimpressed. “And a lot of them 
do, Jack.” 

“Oh, sure, we’ve got our regular customers, but 
I’m talking about the others, like the feller was just 
here. He’d rather you’d taken that dime, kid. He'd 
have felt good. Now he’s probably gone off with a 
grudge. You don’t see me turnin’ down any tips. 
No, sir, I take ’em and say thank you with a smile, 
and they like it.” 

That, Jimmy knew, was a fact. Jack’s smile was 
worth a dime, or even a quarter, of anyone’s money, 
and it was astonishing how few of those who patron- 
ized the Five Points Service Station got away with- 
out exchanging one for the other. Mr. Sproule, who 
owned the station, had never ceased congratulating 
himself on hiring Jack, for if the latter looked after 
himself very thoroughly, he likewise worked hard in 
the interests of his employer. Mr. Sproule credited 
Jack with the increase of business since he had been 
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The figure dashed past the pumps and 


around the corner 


added to the force, although Jimmy was more 
inclined to couple it with the general improvement 
following the reopening of the silk mills. Not that 
he begrudged Jack the favor in which he was held 
by their employer; not even to-night when he might 


‘ have found reason enough; for he admired the other’s 


competence and, with an occasional reservation, liked 
the chap himself. If Jack had a genius for getting 
credit for services performed by others, that was all 
right. He was the boss in Mr. Sproule’s absence, 
and, anyway, Jimmy didn’t mind doing the tough 
jobs of cleaning and hosing; nor mind if Jack, draw- 
ing Mr. Sproule’s attention to the immaculate run- 
ways or shining red pumps, rubbed one hand 
against another in a manner which suggested that 
he had personally performed the miracles. 

Jack was a good-looking fellow of around twenty- 
six or seven, cheerful, always ready with a laugh or 
a joke; could even bring a smile to Mr. Sproule’s 
somewhat dour face when he set himself to the task. 
If he swaggered a little he could be forgiven, for the 
swagger seemed to fit in with his careless good- 
humor; if, in Mr. Sproule’s absence, he smoked an 
occasional cigarette, strictly against the rules, well, 
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pearance of money from the Five 
Points Service Station. 
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IMMY PICKETT hung the water hose back on 
the pillar, whisked a cloth from a rear pocket 
of his brown denim jumpers and briskly pol- 
ished the windshield. Jack Williams returned 

to drop silver in the driver’s glove. “A dollar, ten, 
sir. And ninety is two. Thank you, sir. Call 
again.” The driver nodded and hesitantly selected 
a dime from the change. 
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away into the lamp-lit gloom of Coventry Avenue. 
Back at the bench outside the doorway, Jack said: 
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Much obliged.” 


“No charge, 


“Listen, kid, you ain’t doing the Boss no good that 
way. Folks like to give tips, it makes ‘em feel 
generous. When you won't take their money they 
think you're high-hattin’ °em, and they don’t come 
back. A lot of ’em don’t, anyway.” 

Jimmy looked unimpressed. “And a lot of them 
do, Jack.” 

“Oh, sure, we’ve got our regular customers, but 
I’m talking about the others, like the feller was just 
here. He’d rather you'd taken that dime, kid. He’d 
have felt good. Now he’s probably gone off with a 
grudge. You don’t see me turnin’ down any tips. 
No, sir, I take ’em and say thank you with a smile, 
and they like it.” 

That, Jimmy knew, was a fact. Jack’s smile was 
worth a dime, or even a quarter, of anyone’s money, 
and it was astonishing how few of those who patron- 
ized the Five Points Service Station got away with- 
out exchanging one for the other. Mr. Sproule, who 
owned the station, had never ceased congratulating 
himself on hiring Jack, for if the latter looked after 
himself very thoroughly, he likewise worked hard in 
the interests of his employer. Mr. Sproule credited 
Jack with the increase of business since he had been 
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added to the force, although Jimmy was more 
inclined to couple it with the general improvement 
following the reopening of the silk mills. Not that 
he begrudged Jack the favor in which he was held 
by their employer; not even to-night when he might 


‘ have found reason enough; for he admired the other’s 


competence and, with an occasional reservation, liked 
the chap himself. If Jack had a genius for getting 
credit for services performed by others, that was all 
right. He was the boss in Mr. Sproule’s absence, 
and, anyway, Jimmy didn’t mind doing the tough 
jobs of cleaning and hosing; nor mind if Jack, draw- 
ing Mr. Sproule’s attention to the immaculate run- 
ways or shining red pumps, rubbed one hand 
against another in a manner which suggested that 
he had personally performed the miracles. 

Jack was a good-looking fellow of around twenty- 
six or seven, cheerful, always ready with a laugh or 
a joke; could even bring a smile to Mr. Sproule’s 
somewhat dour face when he set himself to the task. 
If he swaggered a little he could be forgiven, for the 
swagger seemed to fit in with his careless good- 
humor; if, in Mr. Sproule’s absence, he smoked an 
occasional cigarette, strictly against the rules, well, 
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Jimmy could excuse it in one with Jack's gift of 
salesmanship and ingratiating manners. Even if 
Mr. Sproule had ever caught Jack in the act it was, 
Jimmy thought, doubtful that he would have been 
severe, for the owner looked on Jack not only as a 
satisfactory employee but, since he had astoundingly 
taken the man on without references, as a vindica- 
tion of his judgment. Jack had shown up one 
August morning with a hard-luck story and a plea 
for work. He claimed to have worked at a service 
station in Albany, and, although Jimmy doubted 
the accuracy of that statement, he showed a surpris- 
ing aptitude when the normally suspicious Mr. 
Sproule took him on for a trial. Ever since Jack 
had been in high favor, and Jimmy guessed that the 
owner would overlook a worse offense than smoking 
on duty rather than acknowledge even to himself 
that he had erred in judgment. 


OW Jimmy said: “I don’t see why that man 
4% should have a grudge. He looked kind of 
pleased, I thought. After all, Jack, look at the signs 
here: ‘Free Air,’ ‘Free Water, ‘Free Crank Case 
Service,’ ‘Free Battery Service.’ It doesn’t seem to 
me that if they’re free it’s right to take payment 
for them.” 

“Aw, shucks, kid, you don’t get it. Folks ain’t 
paying for them. They’re just pleased to get ‘em for 
nothing, and to show they’re pleased they fork over 
a dime or two. Gosh, they’re glad to do it. They 
want to do it. Fill ‘em up all round, wipe off the 
glass, give ‘em a smile, and take your tip with a 
thank you, kid. That’s the game. Why, say, I'll 
bet the Boss has taken tips himself when we wasn’t 
lookin’! How long you been workin’ here, Jimmy?” 

“All summer until a month ago when school 
began. Now it’s just Saturdays.” 

“Three months at full time, anyway, then. Say, 
how much do you suppose you've turned down in 
them three months? I'll bet you’ve turned down 
eighty or ninety dollars! Where's the sense to that? 
Bet you could use that much if you had it, couldn't 
you? I know I could.” 

“Well, gee, you must have a lot more than that, 
Jack. Ive noticed it’s usually quarters instead of 
dimes with you.” 

Jack chuckled. “Sure, it’s all in the way you 
handle ‘em, kid. It’s an art, sorter. Just look ’em 
right in the eye, smilin’ of course, and they 
know a dime won't do. Sure, I’ve taken 
in a good bit above my wages—I’d have 


to live—but I’ve got expenses, kid, and 
it’s hard to save much. Course I’ve got a 
little put away in the old sock; about 


enough to get me a new 
motorcycle next month.” 
“Gee, is that so? What 
kind are you going to get, 
Jack? Another Mogul?” 
“Nar.” Jack = glanced 
contemptuously toward 
the gray machine standing 
over by the greasing pit. 
“I’m going to get me a 
Dawson, I guess. Say, can 
that travel! Listen, kid.” 
Jack was launched on a 
subject close to his heart, 
and for the next ten 


minutes Jimmy listened to much motorcycle lore; 
or seemed to. His attention wandered after awhile. 
It was the time of evening, just short of seven 
o'clock, when traffic was light, and neither here nor 
at the rival filling station across the avenue was 
any business being done. From where he sat he 
could look north on Coventry Avenue, west on Pel- 
ham Street and south on Broadway and see the 
far-spaced lights dwindle into pin-points. Five 
Points was formed by the convergence of the three 
thoroughfares, and Mr. Sproule’s service station 
occupied one of the best locations in Foredale. The 
little brick building was plain but attractive, clean- 
liness was the proprietor’s watchword and courtesy 
his slogan. The battery of pumps and tanks was 
always brightly red, the copings freshly white and 
the wide expanse of concrete was cleaned daily. 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays were, of course, the 
busiest days, and since his school had begun again 
Jimmy had been helping out on Saturdays from 
eleven in the forenoon to closing time at night, 
which was half-past ten, although the rival station, 
on the wrong side of the avenue to catch the return- 
ing tide of out-of-town visitors, closed at nine. For 
that Mr. Sproule paid him two dollars, which, since 
Jimmy’s father had not left much when he had died 
three years ago, was a welcome addition to the 
family purse. And now—the thought returned to 
cloud his face again—that was to be cut off, for he 
had been discharged an hour ago. 

It wasn’t fair, he told himself, but there was 
nothing he could do about it. For a month past 
small sums of money had been missing from the cash 
register; seventy-five cents, a dollar, two dollars, on 
one occasion five; and invariably these deficits had 
been discovered by Mr. Sproule on such days as 
Jimmy had been employed. On all other days 
accounts balanced. Only three persons had access 
to the register; Mr. Sproule, Jack and Jimmy. It 
wasn’t conceivable that the owner vould pilfer from 
himself and it was almost as inconceivable that Jack 
was the guilty one; or, as Mr. Sproule chose to con- 
sider it, the careless one; for the fact that nothing 
of the kind had happened during the first two 
months of his employment and still never happened 
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unless Jimmy was around, appeared to exonerate 
him. It did, at all events, in Mr. Sproule’s judg 
ment, and Jimmy himself found it hard to suspect 
his fellow worker. Jack’s response to Mr. Sproule’s 
worried announcement of the second shortage had 
further convinced his hearers of his innocence. He 
hadn’t become indignant at the implication but had 
taken it with a laugh. 

“Listen, Boss,” he had said, “when you catch me 
giving anyone a break in making change you'll be 
pickin’ strawberries in January! I’m too old a bird 
for that.” He winked at Jimmy. “Those guys 
are lucky if they get all that’s comin’ to ’em!” ~ 


R. SPROULE had wanted to believe and he 

did. The elimination of Jack left only Jimmy 
under suspicion, and although Jimmy protested his 
innocence Mr. Sproule’s patience had finally become 
exhausted. At five o’clock that afternoon he had 
checked up on the contents of the cash drawer and 
found a discrepancy of a dollar and a half. It was 
useless for Jimmy to tell him that not once since 
arriving there that morning had he gone near the 
register, avoiding it religiously and always handing 
receipts over to him or Jack. It was exactly what 

(Continued on page 47) 
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APTAIN BASCOME and his son Ephraim 
ran the Hetty Belle close to the company 
dock and made fast. They gathered up 
their sea chests, gave the Hetty Belle one 

last look, and jumped ashore. 

Farther along the dock they saw the trim figure 
of Captain Shaver waiting for them. Tied up near 
him was the new boat that was to take the place 
of the Hetty Belle. 

“Mornin’ Cap’n Shaver 
come. 

“Good morning, Captain . Here she is.” 
As Captain Shaver spoke he indicated the trim new 
vessel with a wide sweep of his hand. “Right out 
of the bandbox, Captain. I brought her up from 
Seattle myself and she’s a spanking little craft. 
Latest improvement, steel hull.” 

Ephraim, who had been gazing down at the new 
boat now raised his head in the air and sniffed. 
“She smells purty, Paw,” he broke in. 

“That’s new paint, you idget, and oil,” his father 
barked. “Tarnation if you ain’t a regular oil boat 
hand. Get a whiff of stinking crude oil in your nose 
and you think it’s purty.” 

“Well, Captain, you and your son better get 
aboard and become acquainted a little. Come along 
and I'll show you around.” And Captain Shaver 
jumped down to the fresh clean deck. 

Gingerly following him came Captain Bascome 
and Ephraim. They nosed into each nook and 
corner they came to, sniffed, and cast sidelong 
glances at each other. As Captain Shaver opened 
the engine room door they both rared back like 
frightened horses after the first look inside. 

“A Diesel en-jine, by gum!” exclained Captain 
Bascome. 

“And an engineer,” added Ephraim. 

Captain Shaver stood aside and grinned while the 
two explored to their hearts’ content and then he 
introduced the new member of the crew. 

“A likely lad,” approved Captain Bascome when 
they had moved out of earshot. 

“Alaska man?” asked Ephraim. 
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IRON MIKE 


By Murray Knowlton 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


“Born right here in Juneau,” answered Captain 
Shaver. “Took some schooling down in Seattle 
though. Fine fellow; you'll like him.” They were 
walking toward the wheel house and now climbed 
the short ladder single file. 

If the sight of the engine room had startled the 
two oil boat men the pilot house had double the 
effect and left them speechless. They stood with 
mouths agape looking at the array of instruments 
and improved devices. In addition to the wheel 
there was a radio compass, a revolution meter, an 
engine room telegraph; and to the port of the wheel 
there was a big shiny instrument the like of which 
neither father nor son had seen before. 

“What is thet—gadget?” snorted Captain Bas- 
come, pointing his finger at it in scorn. 

Captain Shaver laughed. “That is a Sperry 
Gyro-Compass, more commonly known as ‘Iron 
Mike.’ ” 

“I’ve read of those things,” admitted Ephraim. 
“They say that they steer ships with ’em.” 

“Right you are, and if you both step nearer I'll 
show you how it works.” Captain Shaver moved 
to one side so that the other two could watch his 
instructions. 

“You see this lever?” Captain Shaver indicated 
the long brass lever attached to the side of the Iron 
Mike. “Well, when that is in a forward position, so, 
the Mike is disconnected and you use the hand 
wheel.” He waited a moment to be sure his listeners 
were following him and then went on. 

“To put the Iron Mike into operation you bring 
the lever back, like this. That frees the hand wheel 
and you set the course by this small wheel here on 
the front of the Mike. When the indicator points 
to the course you want to make all you have to do 
is leave it alone. The Iron Mike will hold the ship 
to that course until you change it.” 

Father and son looked at one another and shook 
their heads. There was nothing like this on the old 
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HROUGH the 
storm battered 
pilot house Eph- 
raim dragged him- 
self to the Gyro- 
Compass. 


Hetty Belle. Men, not gadgets, steered that ship. 

“And now,” boomed Captain Shaver unmindful of 
the awed silence, “we'll go below and see the gyro- 
scopic compass that controls the Mike.” 


HI] ALF an hour later Captain Shaver shouted his 
parting words from the dock. “Remember, 
Captain, if you have any trouble, call Billy the engi- 
neer. He knows how to manage the Iron Mike. 
Also you'll find an instruction book hanging in the 
wheel house.” 

Captain Bascome waved his hand and went to the 
engine room telegraph. He signaled for “slow 
ahead” and his new command, the Northern Star, 
proceeded to the loading dock. Captain Bascome 
and his son Ephraim had been in the Alaska oil trade 
for a good many years. They and the Hetty Belle 
had regularly nosed their way into every small land- 
ing up and down the coast and between the islands 
where there was a need for oil, kerosene, or gasoline. 
Theoretically they were employed by the Star Oil 
Company, but in practice they were their own com- 
pany, crew, and board of directors. With the 
Northern Star under their feet they experienced a 
loss of the old freedom. They were silent as the oil 
was pumped into: the bunkers of the Northern Star 
and the drums of gasoline were lashed to her decks. 
Not until they were ready for sea and headed down 
the channel did Captain Bascome speak. 

“T’ll miss the Hetty,’ he said to Ephraim who 
was standing at the wheel. 

“She was nothing like this, that’s sartin,” retorted 
Ephraim. 

“Gadgets, I calls ’em,” beefed his father. 
full of gadgets!” 

“T’ve a hanker to try thet one though.” Ephraim 
pointed at the Iron Mike. “I’ve read about ’em.” 

“Ain’t room here in the channel. Mebbe we'll 
give her a goin the passage.” And in case Ephraim 
thought he was anxious to see how it worked, Cap- 
tain Bascome added, “Tain’t no use havin’ sich 
things ’thout tryin’ ’em a little.” 

As the Northern Star (Continued on page 38) 
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IMMY WARREN, wrapped 

in a maroon blanket, crouched 
on the sidelines before the East 
High stands. He was watching 
the team fight down the field 
against the scrubs in the last 
practice scrimmage before the 
play-off for the city champion- 
ship. 


IPS pressed tight, his blue eyes tense, Jimmy 

followed every signal. Not that it’ made 

a difference whether Jimmy watched the 

play or not; he was only third string quar- 

terback; and with a black mark against his name. 

He'd not play in the big game against Colton High. 

But Jimmy was not thinking of himself; in every 

fiber of his slender body, he was loyal to East High. 

And the team, a great team, that had swept its 
way to victory all season—was going stale. 

A dozen blanketed players 

spread on the sidelines by him, 

talking in low tones as_ they 





watched the practice. All were 
third string; except Brick Ellis, 
team captain and the smartest 
halfback in the High School 
league. But Brick had a bad 











a game you'll remember Rule 5, See- 
tion 2.” 

“Yes, [ll remember it,” Jimmy said, 
“the rest of my life, I guess. But it’s 
my last year, Brick; Vll not have 
another chance to play.” He grinned 
gamely. “Well, if plugging for East 
High means anything, I'll beat Colton 
for you from the bench.” 

Ellis nodded. 


“You will, at that,” he murmured. 


knee; twisted in the game with 
Manual, and Pop Beals, the 
coach, was saving him for Col- 
ton. Brick sat by Jimmy, 
studying the play, his face grim, 
pulling absently at the brown 
grass roots 

Out on the field Coach Beals 
halted scrimmage with a sharp 
blast of the whistle and dis- 





missed the squad. The subs ™ = ™ 

on the sidelines began shaking Then: “Your last year . . . Tough, 
out their blankets. Jimmy Jimmy. But Pop’s a fair coach, and 
Warren sprang up, turned to the season isn’t over till the guncrack 
Ellis. ends the Colton game. 


Murphy, the grounds-keeper, was 
crossing the field carrying a sack of 
spare footballs. Behind him walked 
Coach Beals, studying a notebook. He 
approached Ellis. 

“Brick,” he said, “will the knee be 
good enough to use against Colton?” 
He tapped the pages of the book. 
“These are Boardman’s scout notes on 
the Colton—La Grange game; and bad 
news, sure enough. Colton’s line is bit- 
ter medicine. They ripped La Grange 
apart; but when we played La Grange, 
our line bucks failed. It means we'll 
have to take the air to win from 
Colton. Passes, an aerial attack; and 
if we can’t make those passes good, 
it will have to be a field goal, Brick.” 

The big halfback looked down at 
his knee. He frowned, then with a 
shrug said: 

“O.K. I ought to begin shooting 
practice goals then. I’ve gone haywire 
on them, lately.” 

“You've been carrying the load,” 
Beals answered shortly; “the squad's 
let down, since we lost the game with 
Riverside.” 


“Give you a_ hand, Brick; 
got to save that knee.” 

The big halfback laughed and 
gripping the boy's wrists pulled 
himself up. Ellis stood six feet 
in his socks; wide-shouldered. 
Heavy muscles curved under 
his maroon jersey; a contrast to 
Jimmy Warren's thin frame. 
A square-shooter too, Brick 
Ellis; square as a brick. That 
quality had given him the 
name. He said kindly: 

“You're a good kid. If we all 
had your loyal spirit, Colton 
wouldn't have a chance.” 

Jimmy did not answer. Brick 
meant that; but it took more 
than loyalty to win in football. 
The game with Riverside—he 
thought of it again. Coach 
Beals had given him his chance 
that day; and he had lost for 
East High on a penalty. If 
the team had won, she would 
have been the city champion 
now; without this _ play-off 
against Colton High. Brick 
Ellis must have read _ his 
thoughts. He laid a hand on 
Jimmy's shoulder. 

“Forget that penalty. You 
made a mistake—who doesn’t? 


E LOOKED at Jimmy Warren 
and a flush rose to Jimmy’s face. 
The coach could not forget his error 
in that game. He had sent Jimmy 


li’s just a way to learn. The in for the last quarter, with East High 
next time Coach sends you into Brick changed pace, dodged, steaming for the goal! driving toward a touchdown; and Jim- 
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The oval spinning end over end 
went through between the posts 


my, before the first play, had spoken to Brick Ellis. 
Only three words: “Cross buck, Brick?” But each 
word had cost the team five yards. Yes, it was in 
the book: Rule 5, Section 2; a fifteen-yard penalty 
for “Communicating.” In the excitement of his first 
big game he’d lost his head His lips 
trembling, Jimmy turned away. Ellis’ voice halted 
him. 

“Wait, kid. Snap me some passes, will you?” 

The boy turned. “I sure will, Brick.” 

Murphy, carrying the sack of footballs, was enter- 
ing the alleyway between the stands. Ellis hailed 
him. 

“Shoot us one of those things, Matt!” 

The grounds-keeper tossed out a ball and Jimmy 
Warren caught it. He knew the coach was watching 
him, his glance resentful, cold. No, Pop could not 
forget that penalty; it had cost East High too much. 

Jimmy walked to the twenty-five yard stripe, set 
the ball down. Ellis talked to the coach a minute, 
then started on toward Jimmy. He didn’t put much 
weight on the bad knee. Jimmy noticed that. If 
Brick should be laid up, there wouldn’t be a chance 
to win the Colton game. 

The big athlete came close. 

“I tried to boost your stock a little, kid. But 
Pop’s still warm over that Riverside game.” 

Jimmy pressed the ball into the ground. 

“What did Pop say?” he asked, his voice low. 

Ellis shrugged. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“Yes—it does,” the boy answered slowly. “It’s 
seemed lately as if Pop didn’t want me on the squad. 
If things will run smoother with me gone, I'll turn 
in my suit to-night.” He passed. “I want to see 
East High win; above everything, Brick.” Again he 
asked: ‘Tell me what Coach said?” 

For some moments Ellis did not speak. Then he 
began jerkily: 

“Well, you needn’t turn your suit in.” He halted. 
“Confound it, if you’ve got to know, Pop wants you 
on the sidelines in the Colton game . . . To 
remind the gang, he says, that—good or bad—head- 
work is what counts.” 

He frowned at Jimmy. 

“You take it too hard, kid,” he said. ‘“Pop’s all 
hot and bothered; the squad’s not working good.” 

Jimmy Warren tried to smile, but somehow it 
didn’t work. He bent over the ball. 

“Ready?” he asked. His voice cracked. “Getting 
dark.” 

But it was not dark; Ellis saw the misery in Jim- 
my’s face. The big halfback walked back to the 
twenty-five-yard line, his frown deepening. 

Jimmy though, was angry with himself. Punish- 
ment; but he could take it like a sport. Even if it 
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did come at the end of three years’ fighting for a 
place. After all he’d earned it. He watched Brick 
smooth the turf with his cleated shoe, then sight 
the crossbar. With the new rules you had to boot 
the ball to make a field goal. Jimmy knew; he’d 
tried it plenty. Ellis swung his arms up, his -hands 
opened. Jimmy shot him a fast spiral. 

The pigskin smacked into Brick’s palms. He jug- 
gled it, let go. As the ball touched ground his toe 
lifted the leather with a powerful “tump.” Jimmy 
straightened, watching the ball sail over for a goal. 
He called to Ellis: 

“You aced it that time, Brick.” 


LLIS laughed, but he felt of his right leg gin- 

gerly. Some boys playing in the safety zone 
retrieved the ball. Jimmy crouched, shot Brick 
another pass. Once more the pigskin spun between 
the uprights; and a third time. Then Brick told 
Jimmy: 

“Let’s try some side shots; they’re the hard ones. 
Any boob can kick ’em standing square in front of 
the posts.” 

They moved over and Brick tried again. He 
missed three kicks; only the fourth was good. 

“Terrible,” he said. “Have to do a lot better 
against Colton. In a game the field goals almost 
always are side—” Brick checked, gripped his knee. 
His lips tightened. “We'll call it good for to-night, 
kid,” he said shortly. 

Jimmy, tucking the ball under his arm, ran up. 

“Brick, that knee’s giving trouble.” 

“Don’t bother.” Ellis’ voice was sharp. “Be O.K. 
in a minute if I take it easy. Must have jerked 
those muscles again.” 

The boy watched him anxiously. Again the 
thought came—what if Brick couldn’t start the 
Colton game? Ellis glanced up, laughed. 

“Kid, you look scared to death. I said it’d be 
O.K. in a minute. Get the ball and try a boot 
yourself. I'll give you coaching, free, on sideline 
kicks.” 

He let himself to the ground. 
doubtfully. 

“Try it,” Brick urged again. 

The boy walked to the ball lying on the edge of 
the playing field. He picked it up, dropped it— 
carelessly it seemed—and kicked. 

“Hey, that’s no way to—” Brick paused; stared. 
For the pigskin, rising through the dusk, knifed 
between the standards for a perfect goal. The big 
halfback watched the ball strike in the stands, bound 
crazily, roll down the seat tiers. He turned, his face 
blank. 


“Was that an accident?” 


Jimmy smiled 








“I—” the boy hesitated— “I used to miss ’em last 
year. This season I’ve done better. But Pop didn’t 
call me for the tryouts.” 

“Let’s see you do it again,” Brick ordered. 

The boys in the end zone returned the ball. 
Jimmy, with the same careless ease, sent off another 
kick. The ball flickered through the shadowy up- 
rights. Ellis gave a low whistle. 

“A ‘natural’!” he muttered softly. ‘“Pop’s over- 
looked a bet.” Then he called: ‘“That’s enough. 
We'll go in now.” 

Jimmy helped him to his feet; they walked slowly 
toward the stands. But Ellis stopped often for a 
rest and at the door of the dressing rooms he turned, 
his face white. 

“Don’t talk, kid, but you see how it is with me. 
My leg’ll never stand the racket. East High needs 
you, Jimmy. I'll have it out with Pop; make him 
see it too.” 

When Brick Ellis said something he meant it. 
The next afternoon Coach Beals pulled Jimmy War- 
ren from the third string squad, and called to Buck 
Fleming, the rangy first string center: 

“T want you two; at the twenty-five yard line.” 

A thrill touched Jimmy as he walked across the 
field. Perhaps his chance had come. Fleming 
grinned at him doubtfully, but didn’t speak. Beals 
said briefly: 

“Try some drop kicks, Warren.” He nodded 
toward the goal posts. “Ellis says you’re good on 
side shots?” 

The palms of Jimmy’s hands were wet; he could 
feel a cold trickle down his spine. The coach’s voice 
had been chill, questioning. Fleming watched quiz- 
zically, a half smile on his face. The boy’s shoulders 
lifted. 

“Give me a pass, Fleming,” he said, and the rangy 
center, trotting to the white-washed yard stripe, 
crouched over the ball. 


HE scrubs on the field had stopped scrimmaging 
to watch. Some of the first string men turned 
too, waiting. Jimmy knew how much depended on 
this try. His muscles tightened; this time he would 
not lose his head. He sighted the crossbar care- 
fully, then lifted his arms, signaled. The ball came, 
bullet-fast. He caught it, let it fall, and kicked. 
The smack of his toe against the leather told 
him the kick was good. The ball rose high over the 
standards, hit in the end zone with a thud. Beals 
said: 
“Let’s see another.” But his voice had changed; 
it was less chilling now. 
Jimmy’s second try was better than the first. The 
coach asked him for three (Continued on page 25) 
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LONG before the white 

man had begun the 
“conquering of the west,” 
keelboats manned by fear- 
less voyageurs pushed their 
way to the very headwaters 
of the Missouri. 
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The warriors, uttering derisive yells, drew their bows and Fi , sa 
EBULON MORGAN knew the Missouri River several of the boldest rode pell-mell into the water 
and the Indians who peopled its banks as well 
as a buffalo knows her calf. Six times had he made 

the early autumn ascent of the stream from the -” 
Mississippi to the Rockies with his father’s fur - 

brigade, and six times in early summer had he best effort, while the rest, at Charette’s contemptu- Charette glanced up his eyes grew wide with dread. c. 
floated with the current from the Mountains to ous gesture, snickered and slackened their already “The talking smoke!” he shuddered. “It is sum- on t 
St. Louis in a keelboat. slow pace. Quick as a flash Zeb swung the long- moning Death!” Sou' 
oar to guide the boat inshore; and as the gunwales As the men gaped, the column of smoke broke | eye; 
UT this journey differed from the others in rubbed the sandy bank, he leaped. into a series of short and long puffs in irregular | Nay 
that Zebulon, or Zeb as everybody called “Defend yourself,” he yelled as he rushed at the sequence as if directed by unseen Indians, who, witl 
him, was in his father’s place commanding huge voyageur, who, in turn, growled in imitation standing behind the tip of the hill, were regulating Rou 
the keelboat Emily Lee and its crew of six- of a bear and spread his arms to grasp his beardless the flow by a buffalo robe arranged as a canopy slau 
teen voyageurs recruited from the old French quar- antagonist. above the fire. Of course, the puffs were a signal 6) 
ter in St. Louis. Zeb was worried because his Realizing that Charette’s huge arms had power to code, which none could read except the Sioux war- | effo 
voyageurs, distrustful of a master so young, jab- crush him in a bearhug, Zeb danced aside, at the riors for whom the message was intended; but Zeb boat 
bered together in excited tones whenever he was same time landing his left fist on the big man’s nose. and his keelboatmen knew that it was a war message, live: 
some distance off, and lapsed into surly silence as Charette kicked out, for while he was inexpert with that the hidden Indians were scouts reporting the | figh 
he drew near. The most sulky of the group was the fists, he had won many a battle with his arrival of the Emily Lee, known to the Sioux as the A 
Baptiste Charette. flying feet. molasses boat. Possibly the scouts were adding the ther 
“Here you, Charette,” called Zeb sternly from his “Thud,” Charette’s right boot impacted Zeb’s left further intelligence that the master of the boat was gest 
place on the Emily Lee’s deck where he stood steer- knee. “Crack,” his left toes struck the boy’s right fighting with one of his own men, revealing discord “] 
ing with the long-oar. “Heave the cordell a little. shin. “Smack, smack,” in quick succession Zeb’s in the crew and the fact that the captain was con- leng 
You are letting the others do all the work.” fists had blacked an eye and brought a flow of crim- trolling his men only by resort to stern measures. dow 
For answer Charette turned his head half way son from the riverman’s nose to dye his beard. The only 
toward the keelboat so that Zeb should see his lips crew formed a ring about the antagonists and yelled HERE was no doubt that the smoke was cal- the 
protruding through his thick, black whiskers, and encouragement mostly in favor of their fellow rying a hostile message, for, otherwise, the cord 
then he spat contemptuously. But there was no voyageur, but occasionally shouting appreciatively Indians would show themselves, and even come to of « 
response from the massive muscles of his arms and when Zeb landed a savage whack. the brink of the river to beg for presents, which ons 
shoulders. For some minutes the fighting raged, until sud- the keelboats invariably brought to the tribesmen bits, 
Zeb glanced, uneasily, along the line of voyageurs denly it was interrupted by a fearsome shriek from through whose hunting lands they passed. race 
as they marched on the river bank, towing the boat LaJuenesse, who alone had held himself aloof to Zeb glanced quickly from the smoke to his met, for 
with a long line called a cordell, which they had to steady the cordell. Now he was gazing transfixed who in turn looked hesitantly back at him. if 
use when the wind was unfavorable for sail and the toward the summit of a nearby bluff. Others of “On, men,” he called. “We will rest to-night sam 
current too swift for oar or pole. He noted that the crew looked up to where he stared, even behind the palisades at Fort Pierre.” mer 
only Rene LaJuenesse was really putting forth his Charette and Zebulon ceasing their battle to look. As This fort was the trading-post of Pierre Chouteat, ee 
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on the site of the present city of Pierre, capital of 
South Dakota. They could arrive at the fort, how- 
ever, only by passing through Rouge O’Fallon’s 
Narrows, where any warrior could hurl a lance across 
with ease, and where, as every riverman knew, 
Rouge O’Fallon and his entire crew had _ been 
slaughtered by Indians in ambush. 

“We must retreat,” exclaimed Charette, in an 
effort to assume command. “We must board the 
boat, man the oars and row down-stream for our 
lives. It is our only chance. We are too few to 
fight our way through to Fort Pierre.” 

A murmur of agreement arose as the men grouped 
themselves behind Charette. With an impatient 
gesture, Zeb called for quiet. 

“Has the smoke fogged your brains?” he chal- 
lenged. “Think you that you can escape by racing 
down the winding detours? Have you forgotten that 
only now have we passed the Grande Detour, where 
the river twists about so much that we had to 
cordell upstream forty miles to gain only six miles 
of distance had we been free to ride cross country 
on a horse? Let the Indians learn that you are rab- 
bits, fearful of a little wisp of smoke, and they will 
race across those six miles of prairie and be waiting 
for you at the narrows below the Grande Detour.” 

Irresolute, the men nodded assent, while at the 
same time waiting for Charette to answer the arg: 
ment. 
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“What our young master saysis 
only half true,” retorted Charette. 
“Were the Indians already upon 
us, I would agree that they could 
ride across the six miles and beat 


us there. But they may be many F | 
miles off. Were they near at | 
hand, the scouts on the bluff 

| 


would not need to be summon- 
ing them. If we make haste to | 
retreat, we have a chance of i | 
escape. I know why the Sioux 
wish to attack us. This is the 
molasses boat. Long have they 
been dissatisfied, because, instead 
of getting four or five barrels of 
sweets, they are given merely 
one. In June as we voyaged down-stream, they 
warned us that on our return we must give 
them all the molasses aboard the boat, or they would 
surely fight us and capture us. And our inexperi- 
enced commander defied them and said he would 
present only one barrel as his father had instructed 
him, and that he would carry the remainder of the 
barrels to his father’s friends at the rendezvous on 
the Yellowstone River. That made the Sioux angry. 
They are coming to destroy us to the last man.” 
Again the vacillating voyageurs began gathering 
behind Charette. “Lead us,” exclaimed one. “You 





“Has the smoke fogged your brains?” Zeb challenged Baptiste 
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seize the command.” But Zeb cut in scornfully. 

“Such childlike words,” he snapped. “True, if you 
run like rabbits, the Sioux will grow bold and fol- 
low us and overtake us. If they do not catch us 
by the time we have rounded the Grande Detour, 
there are other detours and other narrows where 
they will be in waiting. You speak of molasses, but 
you speak in ignorance. If it is handled right, our 
barrels of sweets will help us rather than hinder us.” 

“How?” demanded Charette. “What do you 
mean? How can you defend yourself and us by 
such feeble means?” (Continued on page 29) 
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HE story of Lieutenant Garrison Holt 

Davidson’s Climb from Eagle Scout to 
Head Coach of the Famous Army Football 
Team at West Point Shows the Qualities 
Good Football Demands. In the above 
photo of the staff at Camp Ranachqua, 
Bronx Council, taken in 1922, Eagle Scout 
Davidson stands second from the right. 


ACH February Boys’ Lire gives the selections for an All-Scout, All- 
America football team. It is made up of the players chosen by famous 
coaches and football authorities for the All-America, who were former 
Scouts. 

The remarkable thing about it is that, each year, so many All-America 
players were former Scouts. Although only about fifteen per cent of men of 
football age in this country have had Scout training, more than half of the 
All-America selections, year after, are former Scouts. Last year, for example, 
seven of the eleven most popular First-Team selections were former Scouts. 

Let’s see if we can tell, from Gar Davidson’s story, something about why 
this happens—something about the qualities that are needed for success in foot- 
ball, and that Scouting brings out. 

In November, 1917, Gar Davidson joined Troop 208 of the Bronx Council, 
B.S.A., which meets at Public School 46 in the Bronx, New York. He 
received his Second Class badge in June of the next year, and his First Class 
badge the year after that. He became Patrol Leader in his Troop, and in 
May, 1921, received his Eagle Badge. By that time he was seventeen years 
old. He was the first member of his Troop to become an Eagle. He attended 
Camp Ranachqua, the Bronx Council Camp, four summers, acting on the staff 
during his last two years. 

When he was nineteen he received his appointment to West Point, going to 
the Academy in 1923, and graduating in 1927. After his graduation he returned 
to West Point each Fall to help coach the cadets. He was end coach of the 
plebe squad for three years. Then he spent two years coaching the varsity “B” 
squad. He was also in charge of “scouting” during these two years, paying 
particular attention to the Notre Dame and Yale teams. Last year he was 
Head Coach of the plebe squad. 

This Fall he has succeeded Major Ralph I. Sasse as Head Coach of the Army 
Football Squad in full charge of the West Point gridiron activities. 

There are the bones of the story. The skeleton. 

Commenting on Lieutenant Davidson’s selection, Major Fleming of West 
Point said: 

“He is the first Second Lieutenant ever placed in charge of Army’s football 
destinies, and is also, I believe, the youngest officer ever to fill the position 
of Head Coach.” 

That all sounds like a smooth, rapid, successful rise from Tenderfoot to 
Eagle Scout, and from West Point plebe to Head Coach of the football team. 

But now let’s have a look at two or three of the actual incidents that went 
into it. We'll start half-way up, and work backward. 

Before thousands of yelling spectators, Columbia University is playing Army 
in New York City. It is the Fall of 1926. The Army team is taking a terrible 
beating, but fighting every inch of the way. Most of the play is in Army 
territory, with the cadets fiercely defending their goal. With Columbia two 
touchdowns to the good, Army’s chances for managing somehow to pull out a 
win seem mighty slim—but there is still hope. From the stands, Army rooters 
roar encouragement to the struggling players. 

Gar Davidson is playing left end for Army. He is a Senior. 
year of football—of actual participation as a player. 

Suddenly an Army man gets clear! It is “Chick” Harding, Davidson’s room- 
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GAR DAVIDSON 


HEAD COACH 


By Charles F. Angione 


IN COLLABORATION WITH MYRON M. STEARNS 


The man who directs the Army's 
gridiron destinies! At bottom, 
the West Point team of 1933 





mate at West Point and fel- 
low member on the team. 
Only a single tackler is be- 
tween him and the Columbia 
goal-line, and Davidson is 
there to clear the road! 

The thousands on the 
stands come to their feet; 
Army rooters are almost hys- 
terical. Davidson lunges to 
take out the Columbia de- 
fense man! But instead of 
i putting him out of the play, 
a he crashes into Harding, his 
own team-mate. The chance 
for a score is lost. 

Another game, 1925. this 
time. Army is playing Navy: 
the big game of the year. 

Davidson is on the side- 
line. All Fall he has been 
substitute for Harry Baxter, 
Captain and left end of the 
Army team. They drag along. 
Play succeeds play. David- 
son is tense, waiting for his 
call, waiting for a chance to 
get into the game. 

It doesn’t come. The final 
whistle blows. The game is 
over. Baxter has played 
through to the end. David- 
son doesn’t get his letter. 

Back two years more. The 
opening of the football season 
at West Point. There have 
already been days of practice, 
of scrimmage, of the various 
candidates going through their 
paces under the eyes of the 
Head Coach, Captain Me- 
Ewen. Davidson is among 
the candidates, working his 
hardest. Although only a 
plebe, he already has some 
years of football experience 
behind him, as a member of 
the team of Stuyvesant High 
School in New York City. 

The system followed at 
West Point permits the selec- 
tion of thirty-nine _ players 
for the varsity squad. The 
choice is made at the end of 
the preliminary season. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A BIGGS-POOFER LETTER 


To Wilbur S. Boyer aseaiin 


ILLUSTRATED BY STUART HAY 











How to Use this Letter 


HIS Amos Biggs-Poofer is slick. His letter last 

month was full of mistakes, so we laid for his next 
to shoot it full of holes. Well, if there are any “things 
wrong” in this bozo’s second letter, they are not in 
plain sight. You can’t laugh THIS proposition off. 

But remember what we said last month: 

“YOU CAN FOOL ALL OF THE PEOPLE 
SOME OF THE TIME AND SOME OF THE 
PEOPLE ALL THE TIME.” WHICH CLASS 
DO YOU BELONG IN? YOU KNOW YOU CAN’T 
BELIEVE EVERYTHING YOU SEE IN PRINT. 
HOW GOOD ARE YOU AT CHECKING UP ON 
WHAT YOU READ? 

There are three ways of getting fun out of this letter: 

1. When You Are Alone. 


STUDY the letter. Use ‘your noodle. You’ve got 
to be wise to the THREE R’S—not the old ones, 
Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic, but 


*RITHMETIC, RABBITS, and REASONIN’ 


Have you raised rabbits? Can you get hold of a 
book on rabbits? Are Amos’ figures correct? Will his 
scheme work? Why do you say so? 

Write a letter. Address it to 

A. BIGGS-POOFER, Care of Boys’ Lire, 2 Park 

Avenue, New York City. 
Look in a future issue for your name on the list of 
those who, in the opinion of Boys’ Lirs, send in the 
best letters. Maybe we'll print some of them—if 
they’re good enough, or funny enough. 

2. For a Talk-fest at Scout Meetings. 


VERYBODY read it beforehand and be loaded 
for bear—or, rather, for rabbits. Select a judge— 
preferably your Scoutmaster—who will read it aloud, 
“give the floor” to one speaker at a time, and decide 
which speaker knocks Amos for the biggest loop. 
3. For Fun at Schoo!. 


‘TELL your teacher this letter is mentioned in her 
“Course of Study” (Arithmetic, 8B). It says, 
“Characteristics of a Safe Investment.” Ask her if 
Amos is presenting a safe investment. Maybe she'll 
let you do letter-writing. The fun will come when you 
read those compositions aloud. 
Isn’t hare-raising hair-raising? 
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EAR SIR: Opportunity knocks at my 
door. I shall HURRY and send at once 
for FREE booklet, everything explained 
about this great’ proposition—make $235,- 
000 dollars a year raising rabbits. 
The possibilities seem too good to be true; but 
it is EASY, if you know arithmetic and rabbits. 
Five dollars buys a pedigreed pair of Belgian 
Hares, the hare that is a rabbit, big and easy to 
raise. On June 4th, business will start in my back 
yard. When I visit the hutch on the Fourth of 
July, my pair will have celebrated by presenting me 
the first litter of my Independence, conservatively 
estimated at six bunnies. Thirty days later they 
will add six more. In five months, therefore, I can 
conservatively count on a total of thirty additions. 
Of these, the law of chance will give me fifteen 
girl rabbits. 
At the end of these five months, the first three 
daughters 
should begin to 
breed; so that 
on, or about, 
December 
First, instead 
of three new 
maid rabbits, I 
should find 12. 
Each month 
thereafter, as 
three fresh 
daughters join 
mother an d 
older sisters in 
the good work, 
_— 7-10-13 and 
¥ 16 breeders will 
turn out 
21-30-39 and 
48 debutantes. 
May, 1934, 
will be ushered 
in by the 
combined 
efforts of 
mother, 
18 daughters, 
Do not take my word and: the first 
for it. Figure it out 9 


r d - 
for yourself grand 


daughters. 






If by chance I have more 
rabbits I'll give them to 
the unemployed 


28 < 3 = 84 new maidens, all of them haresses. 

In the next four months, 49-79-118 and 166 
matrons should add three times as many to my 
productive sex: 147-237-354 and 498. 

In October, the 84 maidens born in May become 
happy mothers. 

November arrives. The 147 June babies reach 
maturity and come through. I shall retire Old 
Mother Rabbit forthwith. 

Each month, you see, the infant lassies of five 
months before become matrons. March, 1935, 
should find 2,236 does turning out 6,708 of the im- 
portant sex, who will begin their life work in August, 
when the active list will be at least 19,459. 

Do not take my word for it. Figure it out for 
yourself. On the First of May, 1936, moving day, 
932,032 she’s will present’ me with 1,796,096 young 
she’s. AND EVEN IF I LOST EVERY RABBIT 
I HAD RAISED IN THE FIRST TWO YEARS, 
I should have a grand total of 7,925,874. You must 
admit that is making a heavy discount. But, hold 
on! that only counts the queens! With the jacks, 
I shall have over 15 million hares and haresses! 

Expenses? When I show my figures, the bankers 
will jump to lend me money. But I can be inde- 
pendent of the bankers. Around any town there are 
acres of grass and clover, feed enough for any num- 
ber of rabbits during the summer; and for the winter, 
farmers will gladly exchange at the rate of a bushel 
of corn for a week of rabbit stew. The unemployed 
will exchange labor for rabbits, and I can get all 
the cash I need for fencing, buildings, ete., by selling 
rabbits over eight months old. 

The Ad says, “We pay up to $10 apiece.” But I 
bought my original pair for $5. Cut that down to 
$2 a pair, and [’ll have over 15 million dollars, 

The advertisement may be too optimistic. If my 
rabbits average eight pounds, at ten cents I’d get 80 
cents for the meat. Pelts sell at ten to fifty cents 
—say twenty cents. I'd get a dollar a_ rabbit. 
Figure hard times growing harder and I get only 
half a dollar. That’s seven and a half million 
dollars EASY. 

Maybe my dream is still too rosy. Suppose sick- 
ness, escapes, hard luck, slow maturity and low pro- 
duction cut my 15 million hares down to 8 million. 
Let’s be more pessimistic: suppose my rabbits refuse 
to work as fast as my figures. Cut that 8 million 
in half again. That’s getting down to rock bottom. 

The charge of avarice (Concluded on page 49) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A CLASS IS BORN 


H-R-R-R whistled the wind 

down the valley of the Hud- 

son. It struck West Point and 

roared among the buildings 
and tried angrily to get into barracks and 
break up the comfortable scenes of good fellowship 
it could see through the windows. But all the wind 
succeeded in doing was to pile the snow up in drifts 
for the last stand of winter, and to convince a thou- 
sand cadets that of all the joys of West Point, the 
joy of “boning red comforter” stood supreme. 

“Boning red comforter” requires an hour’s leisure, 
a cot with the mattress turned 
down contrary to daytime 
regulations, one cadet thereon 
wrapped up in the traditional 
red comforter, two other cadets 
spread out on a table and a 
couple of chairs and chewing 
the rag loud enough to keep 
cadet No. 1 awake and growl- 
ing, and a box of boodle. Wind 
and snow add to the charms of 
this late afternoon séance, and 
if the cadets are plebes a sporty 
element of risk is furnished by 
the knowledge that at any mo- 
ment an irate upper classman, 
disturbed by the noisy chatter, 
might enter and roundly crawl 
the entire gathering. 

Thus was the stage set in a 
certain plebe room in the first 
“div.” Walt Layman, son of 
the South and a thorough be- 
liever in the conservation of 
energy, was the kaydet on the ‘ 
cot. Cortlandt Vandeberg, rep- 
resentative of the aristocratic 
East, somehow strewed himself 
over two chairs as he expounded 
his theories, and Hale Baxter, 
husky Lochinvar from the 
golden West, listened only long 
enough to marshal his argu- 
ments and get his breath. 

“This class spirit,” insisted 
Van, “is the bunk. I’m sick of hearing 
the upper classmen telling us plebes we 
need more class spirit. The high and 
mighty first class boasts that they are a 
band of brothers. Rot. It just means 
that they crawl into one collective shell 
to pat each other on the back.” 

“You're wrong,” objected Hale. 


CO =_- sustained,” —drawled 
Walt, emerging from the depths of 
the red comforter. He had long ago given 
up hope of catching up on six months’ loss 
of sleep, and suddenly remembered that 
there was still some boodle left. “Class 
spirit is the thing that tells a mar his 
comrades are princes of the earth, and 
that outsiders, especially slimy upper 
classmen who crawl you, are worthless 
bounders. It’s the esprit de corps which 
gives a chap strength to carry on when 
he’s done for, to help a classmate out 
when he’s in trouble. It’s the old thing 
of one for all and all for one.” 

“Whatever it is,” added Hale, “it’s a 
sure thing we haven't got it. Just look 
at that class meeting we had last night 
to get organized for the Class Meet. Why, 
the fellows had to be begged to come out 
for the various athletic events. And all 
the time the yearlings and the second 
classmen and the first classmen have their ' 
teams practicing, and the fellows who aren't in any 
events come out to cheer the others on. To listen 
to ’em talk you’d think their careers depended on 
their especial class winning the meet. And as for us, 
all we can think of is how to deadbeat a drill forma- 
tion, or how to contort our faces to give the greatest 
outward appearance of bracing with the least inward 
effort.” 

“Nevertheless,” continued Van, “class spirit is the 
bunk. Now take that lousy first class—” 

Walt jumped up from the edge of the bed and 
straightened up, and Hale stood at attention. 
Van knew without looking around that some upper 


"Chin back, Mr. Lay- 
man; and you there, 
Mr. Ducrot, get a reef 
in those 


By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


Further adventures of three 
Plebes at Uncle Sam’s school at 
West Point 





shoulders!” 


classman had entered the room. He stiffened to at- 
tention and faced the door. Two first classmen 
were standing there, Wilkes, one of Company A’s 
lieutenants, and Barton, a flanker of pugilistic fame 
from the other end of the regiment. 

“For nearly four years, Mr. Vandeberg,” said 
Wilkes sternly, “I have been looking for one spare 
hour of sleep. This afternoon I thought I had found 
it. And then this babel of cackling voices broke 
out. Before you push those shoulders back and 
shove that chin in, Mister, suppose you tell me what 
the discussion was about, and why you refer to my 
exceptionally distinguished class as lousy.” 





“We'll overlook that,” put in Barton. 
“T never saw a class yet that wasn’t 
lousy to the classes beneath it.” 

“We were talking about class spirit, 
sir,” answered Van. He looked at them 
defiantly, knowing how they would receive his next 
statement. “I said it was all the bunk.” 

“All two hundred and fifty of your classmates 
seem to agree with you,” said Wilkes with just a 
trace of contempt in his voice. “Why is it the 
bunk?” 

“Because it destroys individualism, sir,” 
Van. “A man loses himself in the class.” 

“None of your classmates will ever get lost,” re- 
marked Barton. “If there’s one plebe in this 


retorted 


Academy who will go out and work unstintedly for 
the welfare of his class, I haven’t met him yet 

“There are plenty, sir,” defended Hale a little 
heatedly. 


“You'll find them on hand at the Class 
Meet.” 

Both of the first classmen laughed at 
this, and the three plebes colored 
angrily. “There have been plebe clas- 
ses who have actually captured the 
meet,” Wilkes told them, “and other 
plebe classes who have run second. 
Most of the plebe classes run fourth, 
which is all right if they win their 
share cf the events. But I'll wager 
your class won’t win a single event. 
It’s not the fault of the material. It’s 
the lack of cohesion among you. 
When you see your class licked in 
every event by the other classes here, 
you can console yourself with the 
thought that your individualism is 
still intact.” 

“And now that we have had our téte- 
a-téte,” said Barton, “you plebes can 
do a little bracing. Chin back, Mr. 
Layman, and you there, Mr. Ducrot,” 
—this to Hale—‘get a reef in those 
shoulders. If we can’t make a class 
out of you plebes we can at least make 
you look like soldiers. Stand up, Mr: 
Vandeberg, and put a little individual- 
ism in your posture.” 

The three plebes paid the penalty for 
their over-loud argument by brac- 
ing until the perspiration ran in 
streams down their faces. Bar- 
ton concentrated his chief atten- 
tion on “that Mr. Baxter,” 
possibly because the Western 
plebe was the huskiest in the 
room and the nearest his size. 
When he finally desisted he held 
the plebe’s eye for a moment. 

“What class event do you par- 
ticipate in, Mr. Baxter?” 

“Tug of war and wrestling, sir.” 

“Why is your class so adverse 
to meeting me in the ring?” 
asked the first classman. ““There’s 
not a plebe heavyweight in the 
boxing event.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said Van, “the 
plebes have too much sense to 
enter the ring against the inter- 
collegiate heavyweight champion 
until they learn how to box.” 

“And perhaps,” retorted Bar- 
ton, the champion referred to, 
“a little class spirit might make 
them willing to trade blows with 
me even if they did get licked.” 

Hale’s eye lit up at this re- 
mark, but he said nothing. 


nm THE upper classmen left the room, Wilkes 
paused for one final oration. “Don’t you plebes 
fool yourself about this class spirit. A man doesn’t 
lose himself in the class; he finds himself. He finds 
every soldierly quality and virtue that self-sacrifice 
demands. And you'll never begin to understand the 
spirit of West Point until the word classmate iueans 
something more than just a chap who’s going 
through West Point at the same time you are.” He 
and Barton left the room, and Walt turned on Van 
with a grin. 

Re arguments have been overruled,” he de- 
clared. 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“When lectures and crawling go hand and hand,” 
rejoined Van, “I’m apt to forget the lectures.” 

“And what a crawling,” exclaimed Hale, stretch- 
ing himself to get the kinks out of his neck. “a 
know now why they call him Hard Boiled Barton. 
If he can fight like he can brace a plebe—” 

“He can, take my word for it,” said Van. “While 
you've been fooling around with the wrestling squad, 
I've been watching the boxing matches. Barton has 
more wicked punches than a plebe has quills.” 

“Why are you fooling with wrestling instead of 
boxing?” Walt asked Hale. “From what you tell 
us, you must have used your fists more than once 
on the ranch.” 

A reminiscent light came into Hale’s eye. “I can 
fight,” he said in a tone free of boasting. “But I 
can’t wrestle. I’m here to learn things, so I 
chose wrestling.” 

“Listen, Hale, could 
you lick Barton? Do 
you reckon you could?” 
Walt’s voice was eager. 

“No,” said Hale. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” Walt’s 


appointment. “We need f 
something big enough / 
to crystallize a little 
dass feeling, that’s all. 
I guess we plebes will 
have to mill around un- 
til something jolts us 
into the discovery that 
we're the class of 1935.” 
“After we discover 
that startling fact,” 
asked Van, ‘‘what 
then?” 
“Then,’’ answered 
Walt, “we'll discover 
that there are such 
things as classmates.” 
Hale wasn’t listening. 
He was looking at his 
fists thoughtfully. Then 
he shook his head, as 
though putting away a 
tantalizing thought. 
Van, who was watch- 
ing him, smiled broadly. 
“You can’t knock class 
spirit into us,” he said. 
The Meet, as any 
upper classmen would 
tell you, was a lulu. 
With the events two- 
thirds over, the winning 
class was still in doubt. 
The yearlings were at 
home in the aquatic 
numbers, the second 
class had a monopoly 
in gymnastics, and the 
first class excelled in 
fencing, wrestling, and 
boxing. The plebes? 
Oh, those fellows. 
Hadn’t won a 
thing yet, and 
looked as though 
they didn’t care. 
Some of the plebe 
teams were doing 
their best, but 
they were handi- 
capped by more 
than a lack of ex- 
perience. They 
were carrying the 
burden of a class’s 
indifference. The 
Corps was 
grouped around 
the floor of the 
immense gymnasium, and three-quarters of the sec- 
tions were alive with pep and enthusiasm. The 
fourth section, the plebes, could be distinguished 
from tailor dummies by an occasional cough or 
spiritless comment. They knew they had no chance 
in this meet, and they watched with bored inatten- 
tion as their teams did their stuff. There was the 
tug-of-war now, with the plebe huskies straining the 
hearts out of themselves. They were pulling against 
the yearlings, and the entire yearling class was on 
its feet putting itself lung and soul into the struggle. 
The yearlings won, and the plebe spectators shrugged 
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They were calling to him as a classmate, as one of them, 
and in the call, as he lay there, Hale found the will to win 



































































their shoulders and _ said, 
“I told you so.” 


HE final events were 
starting. With the 
lighter bouts out of the 
way, Hard Boiled Barton 
was beginning a_ three- 
round match against a 
second classman who had 
eliminated the _ yearling 
heavy-weight. The second 
classman had no chance, 
yet, strange to say, he 
didn’t seem to know it. 
Nor were his classmates 
apparently aware that his case was hopeless. They 
were whooping it up as though they had won the 
fight already. At the other end of the gym the final 
wrestling match was in progress, the plebe Baxter 
against a first classman who was feared on every 
college mat in the East. Everyone knew that 
Baxter had no chance. Experience tells heavily in 
wrestling, and he was merely a novice. So the plebes 
didn’t pay much attention to him, but watched the 
boxing to see how long the second classman would 
last. 
On the mat, Hale was squirming in the grip of 
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a scissors. Slowly he felt the breath being squeezed 
out of his body as the vise-like grip of those power- 
ful legs held him fast. Out in the gym he heard 
Walt and Van cheering him on, and he heard an 
occasional word of encouragement from some rash 
classmate in the plebe section. But it was a faint- 
hearted word, as though the cheerer was almost 
ashamed to encourage him, and Hale struggled 
against both the scissors hold and the feeling that 
it mattered not whether he won or lost. Finally, 
with a supreme effort, he broke the hold; flung his 
opponent over his back, and sprung upon him with 
a half nelson. This was countered with a mean 
toe hold, and the two wrestlers struggled to break 
each other’s grip. Hale already had one fall against 
him, and could take no chances. But in spite of his 
strength and his determination, the experience of his 
opponent gradually made itself felt. A feint attack 
at his body with another scissors enabled the upper 
classman to work out of the half nelson, and he 
followed this with a head lock which held Hale 
powerless as he slowly felt his shoulders being forced 
to the mat. When the referee struck his opponent’s 
back with the flat of his hand, Hale realized that he 
still had a lot to learn about wrestling. 

He stood up, and his opponent seized his hand. A 
storm of cheering arose from the first-class section. 
Hale felt his opponent’s body quicken with the satis- 
faction of work well done. He listened in vain for 
appreciation from the plebes. They were all too 
busy watching the ring where Barton’s man was just 
taking the final count. But Walt and Van were there, 
and Walt’s words were whole-hearted and satisfying. 

“You did better than most varsity wrestlers could 
have done,” he assured his roommate. “Next year 
you'll make him look sick.” 

“Great work,” added Van. “You couldn’t have 
put up a better match if the plebe class had yelled 
itself hoarse for you. It just shows it’s not class 
spirit which makes a man fight. It’s the real stuff 
inside him.” 


HALE said nothing. The announcer was reading 
off the final results of the meet. The first class 
had won with 42 points. The yearlings had pushed 
hard with 39 points, and the second class had tal- 
lied 30 points. The fourth class— 

“three points,’ completed the announcer. 
Three points, and all of those accounted for by 
Hale’s placing in wrestling. He looked at his class, 
then looked at Walt. In his roommate’s face he 
read the shame he himself (Concluded on page 40) 
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T IS the news reel cameraman’s catchline, this 
expression “shoot the works.” It embodies the 
instructions of the editor to his men in the field 
to get the picture story from every angle and 

get the thrill of excitement in his shots. And the 
reel-hunting cameramen take the instructions of the 
“boss” literally and do all they can to make their 
pictures interesting even to resorting to death- 
defying stunts in their picture work. 

Stunting cameramen are the most daring of their 
profession. All cameramen display rare courage, for 
their career is one which constantly brings them 
shoulder to shoulder with dangers, but the men who 
undertake some of the stunt pictures that are 
brought out to thrill news-reel audiences display a 
brand of bravery that astounds the normal individual. 

The record of these stunts are many, varying 
from climbing the steel framework of the Eiffel 
Tower, to being lashed to the outside of a ferris 
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in this stunting. 
The records of the 
larger companies of 
news-reel makers 
contain the names 
of cameramen who 
have lost out, 
though the officials 
are always unwill- 
ing to tell how or 
when such acci- 
dents happened. 
After all it is not 
the unsuccessful 
stunt they are in- 
terested in. If a 
cameraman loses 
his life he in all 
probability also 





their associates. 
is never publicised. 


wheel as cameraman Roy Cummings was when 
he took a series of thrill pictures recently in 
London. Parachute jumps, flying through the 
heart of a thunderstorm to get lightning pic- 
tures, facing jungle animals, crawling along 
the steel girders of the George Washington 
bridge, flying over the crater of a volcano, 
dashing down the roaring rapids of the Colo- 
rado River at express train speed, facing the 
ever-present chance of being overturned in the 
murky flood and lost forever, all these adven- 
tures and many more are to be credited to the 
daring and courage of the stunt cameramen. 

They are heroes if they come through these 
experiences. Even their comrades of the news- 
reel fraternity praise them for their courage. 
But if they fail; if in one of these stunts some- 
thing goes wrong, luck deserts them, or some 
unforeseen calamity overtakes them and they 
are killed little is said about it except amongst 
The death of a cameraman 
would not be a 


‘y happy thing for a news-reel audience to 
know that a cameraman lost his life try- 
‘ ; ing to make the pictures that for a few 


seconds, or a few minutes at the most, 
the screen to 
give the spectators a momentary 
thrill. 

But lives have been sacrificed 


The news reel 
hunter takes bis 
camera every- 
where! At top 
going over the 
side of a cliff. 
One man lost 
his life this 
way. Above Bill 
Storz and Les- 
ter Bongsley 
accompany the 
first train 
through to 
Hudson Bay at 
the close of a 
Canadian Win- 
ter. At left the 
front line of 
the Chinese de- 
fenses against 
the Japanese in- 
vasion of Shang- 
hai offer news 
reel _ possibili- 
ties! 


III. Shoot the Works! 
By Irving Crump 


loses his camera and the films that record his dis- 
aster, for the reel hunter will protect his camera 
with his life at all times in his effort to save those 
precious strips of celluloid that he has risked every. 
thing to obtain. ‘ 
Russell Muth, one-time cameraman for the Fox 
Movietone Company, and later the editor of the 
German edition of that company’s product, came 
as near to losing his life through a stunt picture as 
any cameraman in the business. He got the inspira- 
tion to fly over the crater of Mount Vesuvius and 
take a photograph of how it looked to peer down 
into the lake of bubbling lava inside, and that 
inspiration came as near to being fatal to him as 
any other idea for a stunt picture he ever had. 
Vesuvius had been rumbling and growling for 
weeks and slavering clots of lava over the edge of 
its great crater, while at night its fires lighted up 
the heavens for miles, and showers of hot ashes 
drifted across the sky continuously. Scientists were 
not sure whether the old volcano was getting ready 
for one of its infrequent eruptions or not and the 
Italians were fearful and restless and generaily upset 
by these manifestations. As it happened, the vol- 
‘ano was not preparing for an eruption, for after a 
time it settled down to its normal growling self 
again. But Italy and the rest of the world did not 
know that, and many news stories were published 
about this historic vent in the earth’s surface and 
the mountain became an object of news interest. 





ABOUT that time Russell Muth, who was work- 

ing in Italy for the Fox Movietone News, 
suddenly thought that it would be a great stunt to 
have a look down inside the crater from an airplane, 
and incidentally get photographs of what was to be 
seen there. He suggested the idea to his editor who 
okayed it as a stunt, and Muth promptly set out 
to make arrangements. 

This was not so easy as he anticipated, however. 
Not many aviators were willing to fly over the crater 
of the voleano, for they frankly confessed that they 
knew nothing about the air currents that might be 
found swirling over the cone-shaped mountain. 
They did not know just how the heavy gases would 
affect an airplane or if indeed they would buoy up 
a plane at all. There was a chance, some of the 
aviators said, that the plane might not be able to fly 
over the crater. The heat or the gases rising in the 
air might make flying impossible and the plane with 
its pilot and cameraman might drop like a plum- 
met straight into the lake of burning lava inside and 
come to a hideous end. 

Muth was not convinced, however, that such a 
flight could not be made and he persisted with the 
result that he secured the services of a very capable 
Italian woman flyer who was willing to take the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


chance. It seemed strange to Muth that, while all 
the men refused, the woman seemed to be not only 
willing, but eager to make the attempt. The camera- 
man asked her if she had thought about the heavy 
gases that would probably be found above the moun- 
tain of fire and she shrugged her shoulders. She 
admitted she knew nothing about them, but she 
said she did not care. The cameraman engaged her 
and her plane for the flight. 

Muth had some thoughtful moments by himself 
as he made arrangements for his equipment to be 
transported to the airfield. He admitted he knew 
nothing about air conditions and he wondered 


In order to catch the thrill of surf board riding in Honolulu harbor the sound men rigged 


themselves. The daring pair suddenly found them- 
selves being filmed as individuals of the day’s news. 
It was the first time this had happened to Muth and 
he was self-conscious, and it must be admitted that 
he gulped hard when the cameramen explained that 


Down the fastest 
bob sled run in the 
world! These cam- 
eramen bring you 
the thrills of a 
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the shots would be of greater news value if the flight 
should by chance be unsuccessful and they and their Alps 
plane should crash into the yawning mouth of the 
voleano. They stood for being “shot” themselves 
both in and out of the plane before the propellor 
matter of seconds 
they were leaving the field and circling above the 
airport, gaining altitude before they headed for the 


was turned over. Then in 2 


their camera on this canoe and rode the same waves as the subjects they, photographed 


whether the woman flyer took these possible hazards 
a little too lightly perhaps. He had developed the 
idea, however, and engaged his pilot and plane. He 
certainly could not back out now. He would have 
to go through with the stunt and take the conse- 
quences. 

His camera and equipment safely stored away in 
the little two-seater Italian plane, he found flying 
togs and put them on. As a matter of precaution 
he also borrowed gas masks from the Italian War 
Department for use in case of an emergency. He 
was later very glad that he had forethought enough 
to do this for both he and his daring woman pilot 
had need for them when they got over the crater. 

When it was understood at the air field what the 
purpose of the flight was and where they were going 
the cameraman and his pilot became objects of in- 
terest not only among the airmen but among the 
newspapermen and even the news-reel companies 


An expedition over the glaciers of Mt. Rainier becomes a trying feat for the sound news reel 


top of the mountain so con- 
spicuously evident against the 
sky to the southwest. 

If Muth had any misgiving 
after the start of their trip he 
put them in the back of his 
mind and got his equipment 
ready for action, and by the 
time he was set up and ready 
to start shooting the plane was 
approaching the ash-frosted 
and lava-dribbling lips of the 
fire mountain. Muth lost him- 
self in his job then and forgot 
completely about any danger 
that might be attached to the 
flight as the plane began to 
circle. Closer and closer the 
woman pilot drew in until they 





man with his heavy equipment 
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mile a minute speed 
down the Swiss 


were hovering over the edge of the crater. Down wind from the 
yawning mouth both occupants of the plane became conscious of 
noxious gases and donned their masks. Flying began to be a little 
bumpy too and Muth looked at the woman flyer inquiringly. But 
she merely smiled back at him and nodded her head in a mute query 
whether Muth was ready to fly straight across the great crater so 
that he could shoot down into the wide opening and record what he 
and the camera saw. 


| ne was ready. He signaled back, and a moment later the 
woman swung the plane straight across the yawning mouth. 
For a matter of seconds things went smoothly and Muth was getting 
some remarkable pictures. Presently, however, a burst of reflected 
heat came up to them, and though Muth and the woman could 
not smell the gases they knew immediately that the air around 
them was filled with poisonous fumes. Then suddenly the flying 
became very bumpy. The air was full of pockets. With sickening 
drops the plane fell away sharply as it struck these holes, drop- 
ping fifteen or twenty feet sometimes before it would grip the air 
and climb again. This was a startling sensation to both Muth and 
the woman flyer, for with each drop they descended closer to that 
yawning hole filled with fire and hot lava beneath them. Again 
and again these bumps were encountered as the little plane roared 
its way across the crater, and with each bump it dropped lower, 
nor did it climb as high on the next succeeding rise. Muth, filming 
eagerly, had little time to look around, but when he did he realized 
that they had dropped well down and almost below the actual rim 
of the crater. 

He suddenly became conscious too of a desperate effort on the 
part of the woman to bring the plane up, and climb higher. She 
was operating the controls with a certain anxiety which her set face 
reflected, and Muth, still cranking, experienced a slight feeling of 
alarm. The plane was sinking—dropping lower, nor was it retain- 
ing headway. Something was happening—something serious! They 
were going down, down, down, as they sped toward the nearest 
rim of the yawning opening. The cameraman suddenly realized that 
it was becoming a question now whether they could get out of 
that area of gas which was undoubtedly (Concluded on page 42) 








By Harold M. Sherman 


GRAEF 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. 


7 HE intense rivalry between 

the North and South side of 
the Franklin was felt even on the 
high school team. Jeff Kramer, 
captain and acting coach, finally 
in desperation fired all the South 
Siders during the second half of 
the Talbott game. 


CONCLUSION 


T DID not take a certain portion of Franklin’s 
cheering section long to register indignant pro- 
test at the banning of all South Siders from the 
eleven which Captain Jeff Kramer led out on 

the field to open the second half’s battle against 
mighty Talbott, trailing by the disheartening score 
of twenty to nothing. 

“What’s the big idea?” South Siders wanted to 
know. 

“Why all North Siders out there?” cried another. 
“Where’s Pink Lawson? What do they mean keep- 
ing him out of the line-up? He’s the only 
one who looked good the first half!” 

But to these biting sallies, Jeff Kramer, captain 
and coach, paid no heed. And his advice to the ten 
players who lined up with him, was to keep their 
minds on the game and to forget the crowd. 

“You subs!” said Jeff, pointedly. “You're filling 
the shoes of the best men South Side had on the 
team. But I'm expecting you to give a better ac- 
count of yourselves because you’re North Siders, the 
same as we six regulars. We're going to pull together 
for the first time in several seasons and we're going 
to give all Franklin a sample of what real teamwork 
can do!” 

Right guard Hunk Birdsell touched Jeff’s arm. He 
was trembling with the sudden sense of responsi- 
bility which came through North Side’s being left 
the whole burden of carrying on against Talbott. 

“T’'m afraid, old man, you've pulled a_ boner,” 
said Hunk. “You'll get no end of criticism for this. 


Our feud was bad enough before but now it'll break 
out into the open. And if we don’t look so hot, it'll 
be even worse!” 

“Then it’s up to you and the rest of us North 
Siders to prove we’re as good as we think we are,” 
was Jeff’s fiery answer. “We've been arguing with 
South Side for years about who was the best 
well, when we get through with this game, maybe 
that question’ll be decided for all time!” 

With the field in an uproar, Captain Jeff knelt 
and upended the football. It was Franklin’s kick- 
off to Talbott and Jimmy Nolan, rival captain, 
shouted across the intervening center zone to Jeff. 

“Look out, Franklin, we’re going to annihilate you 
this half! You won’t have a regular left when we 
get through!” 

This taunt was evidently aimed to get the “goats” 
of the substitutes who were obviously high-strung. 
But Jeff let the jibe go unanswered. He was more 
concerned with a demonstration which was taking 
place on the Franklin bench as Pink Lawson and 
followers made the air blue explaining to spectators 
in the vicinity just what was happening and why. 

“Our captain’s authority has gone to his head,” 
Jeff overheard Pink shouting. “Talk about rank 
favoritism! Can you imagine his having the nerve 


to kick every South Sider off the team? Coach 
Norton would never have done such a thing. Some- 


one ought to get word to him, no matter if he is 
a ae 

“Franklin and Talbott ready?” called the referee. 

A rising hum of excitement drowned out Pink’s 
raging protest and Jeff, starting forward with the 
whistle, booted the ball far into Talbott territory. 

“Tl take it!” cried Jimmy Nolan, Talbott’s crack 
open field runner. 

As the ball settled in his arms, Talbott’s inter- 
ference formed in front. Nolan dodged in behind 
and began his advance with Franklin’s would-be 
tacklers closing in. But many were a bit too eager 
and overshot their mark so that the fleet Talbott 
right half was able to elude them. At the thirty- 
yard mark, with Talbott rooters shrieking frenziedly, 
Jimmy Nolan reversed his field and swung into the 
open with every chance of a touchdown ahead. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





“Look at that!” shouted Pink, to fellow South 
Siders on the bench. “Right through those North 
Siders like they’re nothing at all! I guess this should 
show our town pretty quick which side has the real 
football players!” 


ROSSING the fifty-yard line and_ invading 

Franklin’s domain, Talbott’s ball. carrier was 
flanked by two interferers who followed a stride 
behind so that they could prevent his being cut 
down from the rear. And giving mad chase to this 
trio were two Franklinites—Slim Tucker, left end, 
and Jeff Kramer, quarterback. The rest of the team 
had been outmaneuvered and outdistanced. 

“Not a chance!” observed Sid Andrew, the deposed 
Franklin right half. “What a laugh this is going 
to be on Jeff—-a touchdown from kick-off!” 

But the stands roared as it was seen that Frank- 
lin’s two pursuers were closing the gap between them 
and their foe. At the twenty-yard mark, Slim and 
Jeff were almost on the heels of Talbott’s interferers. 
Jimmy Nolan, man with the ball, giving a worried 
glance over his shoulder, put on another burst of 
speed. 

“You take ’em out, Slim and I'll get 
Nolan!” gasped Jeff, as they ran side by side. 

Left end Slim Tucker left his feet in a diving 
attempt to get through at the man with the ball. 
Talbott’s interferers blocked and Slim managed so 
that his body struck them both, all three going down 
in a heap. As they did so, Franklin’s captain 
leaped over them and set out after Jimmy who was 
inside the ten yard stripe. 

“Go on, Jimmy!” yelled Talbott fans. 

But all their urging could not prevent a desper- 
ately determined tackler who threw himself at the 
man with the ball and pulled Jimmy down on 
Franklin’s four-yard mark. 

“Yea, Kramer!” boomed Franklin North Siders 
in the Franklin cheering section. “That’s stopping 
“em!” 

It was the first real sign of life the Franklin 
rooters had evinced. They had sensed, apparently, 
the new spirit being manifested by their formerly 
indifferent eleven, and that spirit was being com- 
municated to them. 

“Some effort Jeff made!” an onlooker credited. 
“Proves he’s at least trying. Ordinarily, if a man 
got as clear as Jimmy Nolan our boys wouldn't even 
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have chased him. But this won’t do us any good— 
Talbott will be over for a touchdown in no time!” 

On Franklin’s bench, Pink Lawson looked down- 
east. “The lucky stiff!” he said, under his breath. 
“Nine times out of ten he’d have missed that tackle. 
But that ninety-yard run makes us look pretty bad 
just the same! They’ll score on the first play!” 

Team members, helping Jeff to his feet, slapped 
him on the back. 

“Great work, old man!” 

“It doesn’t mean a thing unless you hold ’em!” 
was Jeff’s retort as he limped into position. “Dig 
in there, you linesmen and let’s see a real defense! 
We’re not the set-up Talbott thinks we are!” 

Talbott linesmen grinned as they crouched for the 
first play from scrimmage on Franklin’s four-yard 
line. Their opponents were trying to “talk” a good 
game of football but they were down in Talbott’s 
campaign book for a thorough trimming and they’d 
have to take it. 

“Sorry, Franklin!” called Jimmy, derisively. 
“We'll try to make it as painless as possible!” 

But Talbott’s offensive machinery was thrown into 
sudden and unexpected reverse by stout resistance 
from Franklin’s forward wall which not only held 
against the assault but broke through and downed 
the ball carrier for a two-yard loss! 

“How do you like that, Talbott?” was Jeff's 
answer to the enemy’s cocky threats. 

“Just a little accident,” replied Jimmy. “We're 
going to town this time!” 
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But Talbott’s right half was stopped after 
traveling two yards. It was third down and the 
pigskin was still four yards from Franklin’s goal. 

“Now you're playing football!” encouraged Jeff, 
running along behind the line of mixed regulars 
and substitutes. “That’s the old team work! 
They can’t score on us, gang!- Nobody can score 
on North Side!” 

Pink Lawson, leader of Franklin’s South Side, 
sat disconsolately on the bench and watched un- 
believingly as he saw a team, without the aid of 
himself or followers, take the ball away from Tal- 
bott High on downs! 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he said. “If they’re not 
playing in luck! But this won’t last!” 

Jeff, punting from behind his own goal line, 
got off a kick to his own forty-yard mark. It 
was run back seven yards and again Franklin was 
on the defensive. But, this time, the majority of 
an aroused Franklin crowd was with the team. 
Many had forgotten that it was comprised solely 
of players from the town’s North Side. Only 
thing they knew at the moment was that their 
eleven had miraculously developed backbone and 
fight. Any aggregation who could hold the famed 
Talbott team to one yard in four downs was 
worth cheering! If Franklin’s performance for 
the day should contain not one other redeeming 
feature, this brief display of courage and spirit 
would be a stand-out demonstration of what her 
team could do when momentarily inspired. 


UT there was more to come! Franklin’s 

eleven, North Siders from end to end, allowed 
Talbott but three yards on four new tries and 
took the ball once more, this time on their thirty- 
yard line. 

“Did you think you were going somewhere?” 
an overjoyed Jeff could not resist shouting at 
his rival captain, Jimmy Nolan. “Sorry to dis- 
appoint you. Better look out. We're going 
traveling ourselves!” 

The threat was considerably audacious in the 
light of Franklin’s previously weak offensive 
power. Talbott’s eleven was even more noted for 

its strong defense, a line that had resisted the 
best backfields in the State and had kept all oppo- 
nents from scoring. For an outfit that had lost 
every game except one and was hopelessly behind 
in this contest, Franklin certainly was displaying sur- 
prising spunk—or was it simply presumption? What- 
ever it was, Talbott, smarting from a temporary 
setback, did not intend to take chances. The visitors 
had planned to use Franklin as a doormat, stepping 
on her as often as they pleased and door- 
mats shouldn’t suddenly fly up, hitting visitors in 
the face! 

“You can’t get anywhere!” defied Talbott’s team 
captain. “You're just a joke eleven!” 

And the joke eleven, gaining confidence and 
power, charged through for a ten-yard gain, sub- 
stitute fullback Hal Tinkham carrying the ball. 

“It’s a joke eleven with the laugh on you!” 
answered Jeff, and went around end himself for 
six yards, taking the ball to Franklin’s forty-six 
yard mark. 

Franklin’s rooting section commenced cheering 
every play. The Talbott supporters, reassured by 
the twenty to nothing score in their favor, laughed 
at Franklin’s continued advances. 

“We're just giving you a little rope to play with!” 
explained one Talbott fan. 

And the words were hardly out of his mouth be- 
fore Jeff had suddenly faded back, hurling a long 
forward pass which right-end Ted Egbert, a North 
Side substitute, picked out of the air, to race forty 
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yards and over Talbott’s hitherto uncrossed goal 
line for a touchdown! 

“Yes, you’re giving us rope!” guyed a delirious 
Franklin rooter. “And if you give us a little more, 
you'll hang yourselves!” 

It wasn’t so funny now not so funny for 
Talbott and not so funny for a row of South Side 
regulars who stared glumly at one another on Frank- 
lin’s bench. It was a time when they should have 
been cheering wildly over Franklin’s amazing re- 
versal in form. But no member of the South Side 
team had ever been known to cheer a Northerner. 
Besides, this successful drive represented a personal 
victory for Jeff Kramer, leader of the North Side 
forces. If this kind of play kept up, South Side 
couldn’t have much to say about Jeff’s radical move 

. . it began to look as though he were proving 
his point with a vengeance. 

Jeff, attempting the kick’after touchdown, missed, 
the ball passing just under the cross bar. Score: 
Talbott, 20; Franklin, 6. 

“Who cares whether we get another touchdown?” 
shouted a gleeful Franklinite. “We've scored on 
the invincible, the impregnable, the unconquerable 
Talbott and nothing else matters!” 

Talbott rooters made no effort to conceal their 
deep disappointment at Franklin’s touchdown, many 
ascribing it to over-confidence. When their team 
had been so near the establishment of a scoreless 
record insofar as their opponents were concerned, it 
was aggravating that Talbott should not have taken 
the opposition more seriously, 

“Pink, you should have been in there to do the 
kicking!” said his buddy, Sid Andrew. “You’d have 
made that extra point after touchdown.” 

“Sure I’d have made it,” admitted Pink, scowling. 
“But what help would an extra point be against that 
outfit? That touchdown was a fluke. Jeff just hap- 
pened to spot Ted in the open. Talbott got careless 
and didn’t cover the way they should have. You 
watch—we won’t get anywhere near their goal again. 
And what they'll do to us now " 


GREATLY pepped-up eleven prepared to kick 

off to an eleven that was boiling mad. Talbott 
was out to run up the score, to trample the record- 
shattering Franklin under foot and make them rue 
the day they had irritated the lion. Starting a 
smashing offensive from their eighteen-yard mark, 
Talbott was forced to push Franklin back a few 
yards at a time. The home team wasn’t folding in 
the middle; its substitutes and regulars, with that 
spirit of solidarity given to those who lived on the 
same side of town, contested every Talbott onslaught 
furiously. And Jeff Kramer, captain and coach, 
shouted himself hoarse behind the line, exhorting 
his charges to die like the old guard, if necessary, 
but to “never surrender!” 

And when Franklin made its second last stand 
within the five-yard line to take the ball on downs, 
even the deposed regulars on the bench, found 
themselves joining in the thunderous cheer that went 
up. They groaned the next instant when Jeff got 
off a poor punt which carried only to the thirty- 
yard line. 

“We're holding our own!” cried Sid Andrew, for- 
mer right half. And then, with an apologetic glance 
at Pink, he corrected, “I mean—they’re holding their 
own!” 

“Great stand they made,” conceded Pink. “But 
Jeff never should have canned me. They need a 
real kicker. Too bad if they hold Talbott off like 
that and can’t get the ball away from their end of 
the field!” 

“Hey!” reprimanded left guard Monk Saunders, 
sliding along on the bench. (Continued on page 34) 
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My books are friends that never fail me. 
—Carlyle. 


Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. 


—Bacon. 


Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested. —Bacon. 


No matter what his rank or position may 
be, the lover of books is the richest and 
the happiest of the children of men. 


—John Alfred Langford. 











Y INTEREST in books and 
M the value of reading is a real 
and vital thing because I know 
from actual, first-hand experience 
what reading can do for a boy. Reading has been one of the great 
determining factors in my life. 

I lost my parents in early childhood and was placed 
Home. Furthermore, in my 
trouble in my hip and knee. At the age of eight I was a piece of 
human wreckage classified as hopeless, useless material by two fine 


1 an Orphan 


arly years there developed a tubercular 


institutions. 


For years I remained in the orphanage without relatives, or special 
friends of any kind, and then a good Christian woman became inter- 
ested She tried to do 


Finally she gave me one of her own books to read. 


in my case because she had known my mother. 
something for me. 
Later she asked me questions about the characters in it, and started 
me to thinking about them in a constructive way. 

There was a small library, long unused at the 
orphanage. In my new enthusiasm, I got the 
matron to open it and let me read. More than 
that, I arranged so that the other children could 
use the books. At first, I had to offer from my 
meager resources a cent for every book read, and 
secure permission for those reading to remain up 
an hour extra at night. I started to public 
By the time I was sixteen, I had read, 
without exaggeration, 


schools. 
every book on which I 
Dickens, Scott, 
Gibbons “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” entire, if you please, 
Macaulay and Victor Hugo, Shakespeare 
routine made it necessary for me not only 


could get my hands—Cooper, 


and others. The institution 
read the Bible, but 
The daily newspaper 
played its part in my education and character formation. There was 
only one paper that came to the orphanage, and I had to get up early 
in the morning to read it before anyone else wanted it, 


commit to memory many chapters and verses. 


and be 
sure to fold it carefully again in the same creases, so as not to leave 
it rumpled. 

That is why my interest in books and reading for young people has 
always been so personal and vital, and that is why, as a part of my 
responsibility for leadership in the Boy Scouts of America, one of the 
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There is no time in life when books do 
not influence a man. -_W alter Besant. 


The man who is fond of books is usually 
a man of lofty thought and of elevated 


opinions. —George Dawson. 


Learn to be good readers, which is per- 
haps a more difficult thing than you 
imagine. Learn to be discriminative in 
your reading; to read faithfully, and with 
your best attention, all kinds of things 
which you have a real interest in—a real, 
not an imaginary—and which you find to 
be really fit for what you are engaged in. 


—Carlyle. 











first things I did was to promote a 
reading program. No one thing, 
among many, in my judgment, i 
so much a factor for influencing 
attitude of mind and daily habits of conduct upon which we depend 
for our character development. The Boy Scouts of America pur- 
chased the magazine, Boys’ Lirz, and we began those definite steps 
that have since led to the expanded Reading Program of the Boy 
Scouts of America and the development of the occasion known as 
Book Week that is nationally observed this month throughout the 
United States. 

It was my privilege to serve as Chairman of the White House 
Conference Committee on Youth Outside the Home and School. The 
findings of the Sub-Committee on Reading showed that next to 
persons, books are the greatest influence of character. 

Tell me what a boy reads and how he spends his leisure time, and 
T can tell you what he will probably become. 
Boys who spend hours reading what is often 
called “trash”’—books that are carelessly written 
and imaccurate, books with characters that are 
not true to life—rarely develop into leaders. 
In later life they are incapable of forming 
clear, independent judgments; they 
about like sheep just as, when they were 
boys, the trash they read led them about 
like sheep. The reason for this is obvious. 


can be led 


A boy doesn't 

have one mind that he reads with, and another 
that he plays ball with. A man runs his business, and makes his 
investments, with the same mind that he 


Each one of us has only one mind. 


read books with when he 
was a boy. 

This makes reading worth-while books tremendously important. 
Good habits of observation and comparison, checking up with facts 
to see that they are accurate, comparing characters in books with 
characters met in real life, result from reading good literature. 

Of course you read. Every boy does. Be sure to make a balanced 
ration of good reading that provides for the solid things that build 
mind and character, as well as those that are merely entertaining. 
I shall be glad to send a list of recommended books to any boy who 
will write me for it , 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


STUNTS FOR SEA SCOUTS 


HE last story I gave you was for the 
Rural Scouts, and it is only fair that 
the next one should be for the Sea 
Scouts; but understand, that Sea 

Scout talk goes for all you boys. Don’t be 

discouraged. There are a few desert islands 

left, at a moderate rental, where the ambitious 

Sea Scouts may be cast ashore and become 

Robinson Crusoes. 

“Danny,” said the Judge, “these stories of 
Robinson Crusoes and all that sort of thing 
give no details of what the castaways used for 
toilet articles. I have often wondered whgre 
they got their toothbrushes, tweezers for pull- 
ing the thorns and splinters out of their hands, 
how they trimmed their nails and kept them clean, 
how they combed and brushed their hair. How 
about it?” 

“Well, Joe, they just didn’t. That’s your answer. 
But our old pioneers did, and a number of those 
things I learned as a boy from them. True, they 
had no hot baths and fancy plumbing or orchid- 
colored bathrooms. But 
there were the _ lakes, 
ponds and streams, where 
they could bathe with even 
more abbreviated bathing 
suits than those used by 
the girls of to-day. In 
fact, like Trilby, they 
could go in in the “alto- 
gether,” for the raccoons, 
the opossums, the bears, 
the wolves, the panthers 
and other “varmints” did 
not give a rap whether the 
people wore clothes or not. 
But, if they really needed 
a hot bath, they built 
themselves a sweat lodge 
like the Indians, heated 
some stones in the fire, put 
them in the lodge and 
poured water on them un- 
til the atmosphere was full 
of steam. 

Your Skipper, Thomas J. 
Keane, Lieutenant Com- 
mander U.S.N.R., has writ- 
ten you a_ bully book 
called, “Lubbers Afloat,” 
and any one of those lub- 
bers was liable to be cast 
ashore on a desert island 
where he would be de- 
pendent on his knowledge 
of woodcraft in order to be 
able to live. Every desert 
island is different from every other desert island. 
There is no use in my telling you what to do 
on your desert island, but on my desert island 
one might not only have the necessities of life 
but also some of the necessities of an effete 
civilization. 

Of course, there is codfish in the waters, and 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 show how to make wooden 
hooks with which to catch not only codfish, but 
halibut. Fig. 1 is called a “gorge hook,” made by 
simply sharpening a stick at both ends and tying it 
in the middle with a line made of vegetable fiber. 
When baited (Fig. 2), the fish is supposed to swal- 
low the bait, and when you are sure it is down its 
gullet, jerk on the string and the gorge will go 
crossways in its throat and hold it fast. Fig. 3 

shows a 
spring hook, 
ACLAM SHELL 15 MORE OSEFUL THAN which is 

BOMB SHELL held apart 

by a small 

stick put 
between the 
two sides. 

A piece of 

bone is 

lashed on 
for the barb 
and “the 
bait, B, is 
lashed on 
next to the 


bart. 
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When the fish gobbles up the bait, its nose knocks 
the stick out of place and the elastic hook comes 
together, insuring codfish balls for dinner. These 
hooks are good for any bottom fish, and will do 
for the great catfish of the Mississippi or the bull 
pouts of Pennsylvania. Fig. 4 shows a George 
Griffin sinker, a heavy stone which is attached to 
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a float or buoy. When you get a bite, jerk on the 
line and you will pull the loop out from under the 
windings, which will free the sinker and allow you 
to pull up the fish. 

Fig. 5—a wooden hook with charred point bent 
slightly outward and wrapped with tough vegetable 
fiber. A piece of bone, five inches long, sharpened 
to needle point is bound to the shank. The Ahts 
still prefer this hook to a steel one for the capture 
of halibut. 

Fig. 6—New Zealand wooden hooks about 4 inches 
long, one a spoon hook with a feather to act as an 
artificial fly. All these hooks should be soaked in 
oil so as not to lose their spring. You will find 
the wooden hooks in the museums in any big city, 
and they are still in use by natives. 


OW for the toilet articles for Robinson Crusoe, 

the Man Friday, the parrot and the goat. All 
cxcept the parrot need a tooth brush. Fig. 7 and 8 
is one I have seen used in the mountains of the 
South where they scrub their teeth with snuff. I 
have used it effectively with charcoal or salt for 
toothpowder. Figs. 9 and 10 show how to use any 
ordinary mussel shell in lieu of a pair of tweezers. 


» National 


1 Commissioner 


This is not guess work, for the Sauk and 
Fox Indians taught me how to use these shells 
for tweezers and in the old days they used 
them for plucking the hairs out of their chins 
and heads. You can use them for taking 
splinters out of your fingers. 

A word for the luxuries: Figs. 11 and 12 
show a mullen weed that was used by pioneer 
lassies to make their pretty cheeks red. The 
mullen-weed leaf has a fuzzy surface, and 
when it is rubbed on any part of the body 
briskly, it starts circulation and brings a pink 
hue to the flesh. I have seen it used by the 
girls and also have recognized its practical use 
for warming up one’s body, not for beauty, 
but for health. Fig. 13 is what you know as an 
orange stick. It is whittled out of any soft wood 
and is used to push the cuticle bac‘ on the nails, 
and is much preferable to the commercial metal ones. 

Fig. 14 is a reliable burgoo spoon used in old 
Kentucky by the statesmen, belles and beaus who 
were wont to assemble at the great barbecues and 

burgoos. It is an ordinary 

4 fresh-water mussel _ shell 

Af with a handle attached to 

F#E ESD it, as shown in the diagram. 

SEB Fig. 15 shows a salt-water 

r 3 clam shell or a big fresh- 

water mussel shell used as 

a ladle or drinking cup. 

Figs. 16 and 17 is a bully 

anchor known on the coast 

of Maine as a Keelig. It 

is as simple in construction 

as it is effective in use. 

Fig. 18 is the Boys’ Lire 

catamaran on its way to 

be wrecked on our desert 
island. 


E HAD chartered 
the schooner yacht, 
“Seud,” eighty-four feet 
over all. We had a chef 
and a_ skipper and one 
sailor, but the crew con- 
sisted of our own party. 
There were Frank, the 
musician; Bob, the doctor; 
Laurie, the lawyer; Joe, 
the judge. However, at 
that time they were not 
lawyers, judges and doc- 
tors, but college boys on a 
vacation. Our skipper was 
a an old - time captain of 
: coasting vessels. There 
was not a point of rocks 
from City Island to Labrador where he had not 
met adventure. He was as reckless as a cowboy, 
and also as skillful in the management of his 
craft as the cowboy is in the management of his 
cayuse. 
Because of an August storm, we were laid up 
for three days at Whitestone before we pointed 
our bow for City Island. The storm was not yet 
over, and we were glad enough to seek shelter at 
City Island, where the harbor was so crowded with 
storm-bound sailing vessels that the masts looked 
like toothpicks in a container on a cheap boarding- 
house table. 

The next 
morning, 
however, 
the wind 
swung 
round to 
the north- 
west, and 
all the other 
storm- 
bound craft 
made an 
early start, 
but it was 
eight o’clock 
before we 
had got 
under way. 
(Continued 
on page 37) 
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AM finally back home again after a 
trip of one hundred days through six 
countries. 

I won’t say that I am ready to settle 
down—-I never shall be, I’m afraid—but 
I am at least ready for business again. 

And that, I hope, the rest of you are 
too. I expect you have your Patrols all 
lined up and rarin’ to go! 

Let’s hear about your plans for the 
winter and if you need any help in how 
to make them work, let me know. 

That’s what I am here for. 


HE sagas tell us that a Viking of old was 

not considered a real man until he had 

killed his first bear and eaten of its meat. 
It’s the same with Patrols. 

A Patrol isn’t a real Patrol before it has eaten 
“Bear Meat,” although of a variety a bit different 
from the one in which the old Norsemen indulged. 

I ate plenty this summer as I traveled with a 
companion on bicycle through Denmark, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia on my way to the Jamboree. 

When a stiff head wind attempted to push us 
backward, when all the hills seemed to be up, or 
when a downpour tried to drench us, one of us 
would suddenly yell: 

“Bear Meat!” 

And bear meat it was, tough to chew and hard 
to digest, yet immediately a grin would come upon 
our faces, we would bite our teeth together and we 
were good for another ten miles. 

That is the kind of “Bear Meat” I wish for every 
Patrol—real difficulties to be overcome with a smile. 

“I know what you mean,” 
someone will say. “I have had 
it myself. Last winter, for ex- 
ample, I got caught in winter 
camp with only one blanket, 
and this summer when I walked 
home five miles with my clothes 
all wet after having fallen into 
the river, I laughed it off.” 

But he is very much mis- 
taken. 

That isn’t “Bear Meat” at 
all. That is deserved punish- 
ment for bad planning or down- 
right foolishness. 

The real “Bear Meat” is the kind you swallow 
the last few miles of a long and glorious hike, or in 
an attempt to finish a difficult job, or in conquering 
an emergency that suddenly arises because 
you have your mind set upon coming through and 
because it is the tradition of the group. 

That is the kind of “Bear Meat” that helps a 
Patrol to grow. 

So let the cry of “Bear Meat!” be a reminder that 
areal Scout never quits! 














HAVE hitherto been thinking of yells as yells 

only. But at the Jamboree I learned that yells 
may be much more, in fact complete camp-fire 
entertainments. 

I found that out at the great camp fire for our 
honored guest, the Regent of Hungary, and the fel- 
lows to show me were the Scouts from Lancashire, 
Kngland. 

What a yell leader they had, and how they could 
vell!—and their yells, oh, oh, o-hhh! 

Well, the next day I set out to get the text for 
a few of them. I located the leader, and here is one 
of their best yells. They call it “The Ship Wreck.” 

Pick out two boys first, then divide the rest of 
the gang into two groups and you are ready to start: 

First group: “Shh—Shh—Shh to repre- 
sent the surging of the sea. 

Second group: “Chug-a-chug—Chug-a-chug— 
Chug-a-chug ”— the sound of the engines, 
starting faintly, then mounting to crescendo. 

Meanwhile, one of the two boys whistles like the 
wind, while the other booms like a fog horn. 

At the sign from the leader, all join in a mighty 
yell of “CRASH.” 


Then the leader chants in a deep voice: 





With Green 





“Shiver my timbers the ship is sinking! 
Shiver my timbers we'll all be drowned! 
Shiver my timbers we'll go to the bottom! 
Shiver my timbers we'll ne'er be found!” 


Now a rocket is sent up—a scrape for the match, 
a long-drawn-out “Hisss” as it rises—all hands rising 
with it—a clap as it breaks, a pattering on bare 
knees as it falls. Finally a ery by all, “What a 
beauty!” 

The leader: 

All in unison: 


“Lower away the life boats!” 

“Dahn a bit—Dahn a bit! 

“Not too ’ard—not too ’ard 
(bitterly) “Blast ’ee—too ’ard!” 

The leader: “Row for the shore!” 

One half takes up again the hiss of the waves, 
the other goes “Krunk-a— Krunk-a— Krunk-a 
eo a representing the oars in the water, gradu- 
ally decreasing, until only the eternal swish of the 
sea is heard . . 

And there goes the applause . . . ! 

WAS very much intrigued at the Jamboree with 

the staves of the French Boy Scouts and to see 
the pride with which they carried them around. 

And no wonder. The staves were veritable pieces 
of art with very definite meanings to their owners. 

Every staff had been turned into a miniature 
totem pole, carved and painted in elaborate patterns. 























Some of them had the Patrol animal at the top, 
others, the favorite design of the individual boy. 
On some were shown the Merit Badges earned by 
the proud Scout, while others showed by a number 
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of small tepee signs how many nights he had 
camped out. 

The making of these individual totem poles is a 
swell handicraft project for any Patrol; it will create 
a lot of friendly competition, and when they are 
finished your Scouts will have something worth 
while to show for their efforts. 


T IS November again, and all over the country 

we shall be celebrating Book Week. 

Here is your opportunity—and a swell one—to 
get a Patrol Library started. It is the simplest thing 
in the world when you know how and it should 
prove of real benefit and joy to all of your boys. 

Break the news at the next Patrol meeting. 

Tell the fellows of your plan and ask them to go 
through the books they have at home, pick out 
the ones they can spare and will want to present to 
the Patrol and bring them along at the next get- 
together. 

Then add: 

“And if you know of anybody else who has too 
many books, by all means, get hold of them.” 

I'll bet you dollars to doughnuts that you'll have 
a considerable pile gathered together within a week; 
—that is, if you have succeeded in really interesting 
your Patrol in the idea. 

Then you can set out on the serious business of 
choosing a Patrol Librarian, unless your Scribe is 
the right fellow for the job. 

The librarian will decide 
which books the Patrol wants 
to keep for its library and 
which may be sold or ex- 
changed at a second-hand book 
store for books that you really 
want. When that is over, a 
complete list of all books 
should be made, a shelf should 
be erected in the den for them 
and the library opening can be 
announced. 

A certain time at each Patrol 
meeting—maybe after it is 
adjourned—the boys may turn in the books they 
have read and take out others. 

I am sure that your Scouts will take to this sug- 
gestion in grand style because it will give them an 
opportunity to read the books they really like. 














VER tried night Scouting? 

If not, now is your chance. These late fall 
evenings are just ideal for it because you can com- 
bine your outdoor Patrol meeting with an exciting 
activity. 

Meet your boys near your favorite hiking terri- 
tory for a game of “Night Hare and Hounds.” As 
you are the hare, leave them and set out alone with 
a flashlight and a whistle. 

When about five hundred feet away, give the sig- 
nal with your whistle for them to follow you and 
be on your way yourself in a hurry. Every two 
minutes or so flash your light or blow your 
whistle until finally your Scouts succeed in catch- 
ing you. 

They may not be very good at it the first couple 
of times, so give them a chance, until they have 
learned how to follow your path quietly through the 
darkness. 

That is night Scouting by sight. But what 
about by feeling? 

Here is a suggestion I just dug out of the Scout- 
land News Letter: 

Arrange a trail of tent pegs hammered down at 
intervals of, say, twelve feet, in the form of a horse- 
shoe with the starting point and the finish close 
together. Then divide your Patrol into two teams 
and have them follow the trail, beginning from 
opposite ends of the horseshoe simultaneously and 
feeling their way from peg to peg. 

As you will easily realize, the two teams will have 
to pass each other somewhere on the trail so it will 
require considerable team organization to avoid 
delay due to the confusion of meeting in the dark- 
ness. 

To make it more exciting, make the trail pass over 
as many different types of ground as possible, even 
if you have to lay it zig-zag in places. 

Or what about tracking by smell? 

Use the same kind of horseshoe trail, but instead 
of placing pegs, drop every six to ten feet a six-inch 
length of thick wool yarn (Concluded on page 45) 
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y.ROM everywhere in the United States letters, promptly. Scouts participated in the Rally at Cin- 
telephone calls, in one or two instances, and cinnati, Ohio, and in Pittsburgh, Pa., they made a 
telegrams have advised me of the splendid efforts survey of downtown employers. In Wilmington, 
that our Troops and Councils are making to aid Delaware, the civic service which the boys rendered 
in the program for recovery under the leader- in connection with the NRA drive was described as 
had ship of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the outstanding. In Passaic, N. J., they made a house- 
NRA. to-house campaign for pledges. One Troop in Holly- 
is a Much of this effort by the Scouts, I am happy to wood, Calif., not only aroused interest in the NRA 
reate drive but each member signed 
y are consumer pledges. At Read- 
vorth ing, Pa., Scouts volunteered 
their services as ushers at 
meetings and participated in 

intry B various helpful activities. 

; y - Oklahoma City, Okla., 
—to six hundred Scout units de- 
thing James E. West livered pledge cards, and in 
10uld Joplin, Mo., a similar service 
Ss. was performed. Signatures 

Chief for one hundred per cent of 

fo go all business houses were se- 

out Scout cured in most towns in West- 

nt to Executive chester County, New York, 

get- Boy Scouts assisting. Boy 

Scouts of New Britain, Conn., 

‘ ; ‘ participated 

; too UR President, Franklin D. Roose- in a success- 

velt, has again proven his active ful intensive 

have interest and his belief in our Scout- Police and Scout ‘ampaign to 

veek; ing Movement. He has enthusias- aides (above) sign up con- 

sting tically agreed to give his personal recognition had a tough job sumers in 

to the Scout Units and Scout Councils that handling traffic that city 

"= SPOS k ; at mammoth x y: 

ss of meet certain high standards of achievement NRA parade in Troops of 

be is for the year, by sponsoring a special award Mew Yook Boy Scouts 

to them which will be known as the “Presi- canvassed in 

dent Franklin D. Roosevelt Award.” San _ Diego, 

I hope that every Scout reader of Boys’ Calif., homes 

Lire will fully grasp that it is only where the 

by the full cooperation of every boy Blue Eagle 

in a particular unit, that it will be was not dis- 

A possible for the unit to win one of playedand de- 

these Awards. It is each boy’s own livered ques- 
A | 


tionnaires to 
home owners 
asking _ par- 
ticipation in 
the drive to 


3 efforts that will count toward the 
final result. The Scout who does 
“g/ not attend Troop meet- 

ings regularly is by his 
conduct tending to pre- 


> 

















wae vent his Troop from velieve unem- 
winning the President ployment. 
they Roosevelt Award. An- Scouts were 
— ae i le Scouts’ efforts and largely salvaged material peaised “for 
n an . ae * built this fine suspension bridge (above) at 
of an increase in regis- Providence, R. 1., Scout Camp 
tered boy membership : 
at the end of the cur- Living Scouts (left) in a 
fall rent year. There again paers pee at Newark, 
five is a point toward which A Boy Scout figure in bronze ee to 
4s each member of the was chosen for the memorial 
Ming Scout Unit may help. drinking fountain at Plym- Here is one of the Cubs 
‘ Each boy should try to outh, N. H (right) (Den No. 2) of 
pina bring in at least one whom Queens (N. Y. 
As other boy—more, if pos- City) is justly proud 
with sible—to the Troop dur- 
. ing the year. 
sig: Finally, by renewing 
and his membership, at its 
two expiration, a Scout may 
eg help his Troop have a 
itch- good record in continu- 
ing membership. This, 
uple too, is a point which 
have counts toward his Troop 
\ the being recognized as a 
wai winner. 
™ say, is taken upon their own initiative efficient participation and excellent results in the 
n at ; and is always volunteer effort. In fact, drive at Akron, Ohio. 
orse- | Scouts have in many cases offered their In the drive at Lancaster, Pa., an especially effi- 
close services before official calls for their co- cient bicycle corps took part. Boy Scouts in 
“ams operation were forthcoming from local Youngstown, Ohio, gave assistance by distributing 
from NRA headquarters. I have no way of assignment sheets to campaign workers. And in 
and knowing, but I can very well imagine from Albany, N. Y., Boy Scouts similarly have aided in 
the reports that have been made avail- preparing the supply kits for campaign field work- 
have able to me that fully a million pledge ers. Three thousand Boy Scouts carried the pro- 
will cards and other NRA .documents have gram forward in Oakland, Calif., visiting every 
void been distributed by Boy Scouts. house where the Blue Eagle emblem was not shown. 
lark- I can not begin to enumerate all the Scout volunteers in Windsor, Vt., were assigned to 
places where this work is going forward, house-to-house canvasses in various sections of the 
over since only a part, undoubtedly, of the re- city to obtain signatures to consumer’s pledge cards. 
even ports have reached me as yet. Four hundred Scouts from twenty-five troops were 
Glancing through the available records mobilized in Allentown, Pa., to secure cooperation 
} J I note that the Scouts have taken a most in the recovery campaign. Hundreds of Boy Scouts 
tead SMB ' WV = } active part in the NRA drive in and near assisted in the campaign in various districts of the 
inch An ancient gnarled cypress root from a Southern swamp affords Springfield, Mass., where a thousand city of Chicago. In Hudson, N. Y., Scouts signed 
45) amusement to Scout visitors at the Century of Progress pledge signatures were obtained very up over 2,000 councils and (Concluded on page 50) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE BOYS’ LIFE 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


contestants that were close to the top, both Ellis’ accept any task given him and does it to the best of 
and Kenkel’s cards were checked direct by Boys’ his ability. He is level-headed and knows his short- 
Lire through the respective Scoutmasters, Scout comings. He does not play to the grandstand.” 


Equally enthusiastic praise comes 
from John  Kenkel’s Scoutmaster, 
E. B. Wicklander, Jr. He writes: 

“Scout John Kenkel, besides being a 
regular fellow, is a good Scout, a 
leader, and an excellent student. He 
is a Civie Service Captain and does 
quite a bit of that type of work. He 
is well on his way through high school, 
and though he is also interested in 
other sports, golf is his first choice.” 


officials, and officials of the golf clubs where 
the rounds were played. Both boys, like 
most of the other high scorers, are fine all- 
around Scouts, in good standing. Of Ellis, 
whose father died only last Spring, Carl 
Suedhoff, the Secretary of the Fort Wayne 
Country Club, says: 

“He practically lives at the Club for about 
three months during the summer. By that 
I mean he plays on an average some 27 holes 
per day. During the city tournament here 










































Mr. Frank Presbrey, Vice-President 
of the Boy Scouts of America, who 


sponsored the championship recently, he played rounds in the very low Besides the freak 
seventies in fast company.” 2 that was men- 

246-YARD hole in two! And his Scoutmaster, tioned at the begin- 
Believe it or not, as Mr. Ripley says, A. M. Soule, of Wilming- ning of this account, 
that’s only one of the many exceptional bits ton, writes: Ellis made some 
of playing that was brought out by the first “He is always willing to other amazingly good 


holes. A 451 - yard 
hole in three, for ex- 
ample, is almost as 
remarkable. He 
made another three 
on a 269-yard hole. 
Also a Birdie 4 on a 
478-yard hole and a 
Birdie 2 on an 88- 
yard pitch, Some 
golf! 

Kenkel, while not quite as 
brilliant as that, tied Par by 
making 5 on a 555-yard hole, 
and 4 on another of 440 yards. 
That’s fairly warm golf, too. 


Boys’ Lire Golf cham- 
pionship contest, held last 
summer during July and 
August. 

Charles Ellis, of 2312 
Ridgeway Road, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is the 
winner of the Senior Divi- 
sion of the competition. 
He is fifteen years old, 
and belongs to Troop 49 
in Wilmington. He is 
Patrol Leader of the Fox 
Patrol, of which three- 
quarters of the Scouts are 
First Class or better. His 
winning score, best of all 
the many that came in, 
was one up on Par. The 
Medal score was 7-34 
for the first nine holes of 
the course, and 36 for the last nine against a Par John Kenkel, of Los Angeles, winner of the 
of 36-36-72, for the 6,243-vard course of the Fort Junior Division, and Charles Ellis, of Wilming- 
Wasne Country Club. 7 tou, Del., winner in the Senior boy ranks 

John Kenkel, fourteen years old, of 6330144 Bryn- 
hurst Avenue, Los Angeles, California, is the winner (Below) The Judges of America’s Boy 
in the Junior Division. He also is a Patrol Leader, Champions: Mr. J. W. Curtiss, Jesse 
in Troop 58, Los Angeles. He has already com- Sweetser, former American and British 
pleted the requirements for his Eagle award, and is National Amateur Champion, and Mr. 


to receive it at the next Court of Honor. He is H. B. Canby 
one of those active fellows who can do all sorts of 
things fast, and well. Often on Fridays, after 
school is out, he will play a round of golf before 
going to Scout meeting, where he arrives on time, 
and in his uniform. After the meeting is over, he 
goes to work in a large market, where he is busy 
until early morning. Then, after a few hours’ sleep, 
he is up again and ready for a hike with the gang. 
His winning 
score was 
made on the 
Sunset Fields 
golf course 
outside Los 
Angeles. He 
made the 
first nine 
holes in 39 
(Par 36) and 
second nine 
in 40 (Par 
36), for a 
total of 79 
for the 6,555- 
yard course. 
He was seven 
down on Par. 
Both Ellis 
and Kenkel 
will get Boys’ 
Lire Golf 
Champion- 
ship cups. 
Like the 
scores of all 
the other 


UT the scores of the two 

winners are not by any 
means the whole story of the 
tournament. The various cards 
show that a lot of good golf 
is being played by Scouts all 
over the country. 

Jack Morgan, for example, 
sixteen - year-old Scout of 
Troop 174, of Wayne, Nebras- 
ka, turned in a score of 75 for 
the 6,000-yard course of the 
Wayne Country Club—a hard 
course to shoot in any kind 
of weather. Jack was 38 
against Par 37 for the first 
nine holes, and 37 against 37 
for the last nine. On each 
nine he tied Par in Match 
Play, winning two holes and 
losing two holes in the first 
nine, and winning 
one and losing one 
of the last nine. 
That’s pretty close 
to Par Golf for the 
entire journey. On 
the holes that Jack 
won from Par he 
had to play excep- 
tional golf: four 
strokes for a 457- 
yard hole, three 
strokes for a 252- 
yard hole, and three 
strokes for a 295- 
yard hole. Try 
those over on your 
old clubs! 

His total Match 
Play score, even up 
on Par for eighteen 
holes, makes him 
runner-up in the 
Senior Division, 
second to Ellis. 

Or take Walter 
(Concluded on 

page 4°) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Second Penalty 


(Continued from page 9) 


more. They were all good; the last landed in 
the grand stand for a kick of sixty yards, and 
Beals told Fleming he could go. Then he 
stepped close, gazed at Jimmy silently. At 
last he said: 

“The point is, can you kick them when 
they count? In a tight game, where it takes 
cool thinking. How about it, Warren?” 

“I’d do my best,” Jimmy replied. The 
answer didn’t please the coach, he saw that. 
Beals frowned, and when he spoke his voice 
was harsh again. 

‘Well, I may have to use you. Ellis’ knee 
is in bad shape; it’s a question if it'll last the 
Colton game. You work on field goals, I’ll 
excuse you from scrimmage.” He turned 
away abruptly. 

Jimmy, his face glowing, watched him 
cross the field and disappear behind the 
stands. Beals’ words meant that he might 
have a chance to play. Some one called, “Hi, 
kid!” and he swung. Brick Ellis waved at 
him from the sidelines. 

“A hundred per cent!”’ he called. Then as 
Jimmy came close, Brick rose, held out his 
hand. “You came through. I’m darn glad.” 

At first Jimmy couldn’t answer. He 
wanted Brick to understand how much it 
meant, this chance; how grateful he was. 
He began, stumbling over the words: 

“Brick—can’t tell you—it’s something 
= 
“Forget it!’ laughed the other. “All I 
did was work on Pop a little.” 

“T won't forget it,” Jimmy said. “I only 
wish that I could pay you back.” 

Ellis took a limping step, halted, grimacing 
with pain. 

“Maybe you can,” he answered. “Maybe 
in the Colton game, if this leg of mine goes 
bad. You’d keep your head the next time; 
kick a goal for me?” 

“T’d do my best,” was the serious reply. 





Jimmy spent long hours on the field those 
days before the Colton game, trying kicks 
from every angle. The squad watched | 
him, and sometimes when a hard one scored, | 
they mentioned it. But the boy knew they | 
were holding back, waiting to see if he’d| 
crack under fire. Not Brick Ellis though. | 
He boosted Jimmy; said that Pop depended 
on his kicking toe to win. 

A fierce storm of late November began the 
night before the game. When Jimmy went to 
bed, half-frozen snow was pelting on his win- 
dow. Bad luck that; it meant a sloppy field. 


HE game was called at three. At two- 

thirty Jimmy Warren, waiting with the 
East High squad in the locker-room, listened 
to the final instructions from the coach. 
Pop’s words rang the last knell of his hopes. 
Beals concluded: 

“straight football. The ball will be too 
slippery to try passes, too heavy to get 
distance if you kick. Straight football to- 
day, and Colton outweighs us. But remem- 
ber, headwork wins.’ He looked the squad | 
over. “You can win. . . . That’s all—go out 
and fight.” 

The silent grim-faced squad _ trotted 
through the runway between the grand stands 
and out on the sloppy field. 

The referee spun a coin and it was Colton’s 
choice. She elected to kick off. The teams 
fanned out over the muddy field, the two 
captains signalled and the whistle shrilled. 
With a dull thump, the ball sailed upward and 
Colton’s team charged down the field. 

Bergen, the East High quarter, caught the 
kick-off on his twenty-one-yard line. He ran 
it back six yards; a Colton tackle swept him 
from his feet. East High lined up fast and 
Ellis smashed right guard for seven yards. 
The East High fans gave a quick cheer, and 
Jimmy’s muscles slacked. The team was 
fighting. : 

But Colton stopped the next play, an off- 
tackle slant, by Rhinehart, the Maroon left 
half. The mud was bad. East High’s 
maroon jerseys were plastered, the numbers 
blotted out. And the Green team’s suits were 
new no longer. 

Third down. East High sent Brick into 
the line again. Far across the field Jimmy 
heard the smack of canvas against leather as 
Brick hit that line. He made the yardage, | 
but the next play failed. Then Bergen tried 
a pass from kick formation, but a Colton 
tackle smeared the play. 

The ball was black now and when it struck 
the ground lay dead. Jimmy drew a long 
breath, almost a sigh. Hope faded; no one 
could kick that ball. The field judge called: 

(Continued on page 28) 
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PHOTOCRAFT for BOYS 


Published for Boy Photographers by the Eastman Kodak Company 





DUAL FOCUSING 


Everybody likes close-ups! And the new Brownie you see 
below is the camera that can make them. 

Unlike any other box camera you ever saw, it has a 
clever way of changing its eye so as to see sharply at close 
range when you want it to. 

Pull a lever on the front of this camera and it stops 
gazing far off and takes a sharp look at things only five 
feet away. That lets you come twice as close to your sub- 
ject and get an image twice as large. 

Besides, you can use a portrait attachment (shown 
3 co er below) at either setting of the lever, and get still bigger 

ees. mea ~—s close-ups. 
2 a yng tor) 5 eae You can see how this Brownie works in the four pictures 

" arg . 7. aati of Bob and his dog Wendy, at the left. 

ever a e At} ever set for 5 feet. - " ° * P P 

feet,” and pectrait at- : trait Pi vet nhs org Teen The Jiffy Kodak is a folding camera which will do the 
tachment. Image sizetripled. Bowe YONG size 4 times that of No. 1. same things as the new Brownie. They are the only two 
cameras I know of which cost so little and yet can change 
their focus to make sharp close-ups and long shots. I have 
used both of them and can recommend them to you. 


at “Beyond 10 feet.” 


Denny, 


PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT 


Here is the portrait attachment 
used in making the two lower pic- 
tures of Bob and his dog. It is a 
little lens that slips on the front of 
the camera, and you can buy it for 
75 cents from any Kodak dealer. 





DUAL FOCUS ON BOTH THESE CAMERAS 


BROWNIE SIX-20. At the left is the handsome new Brownie 
that gets sharp close-ups as well as far-away shots. Move a 
little lever on the face and presto, the focus has been properly 
changed for close range work. A fine camera at low cost. Brownie 
Six-20, for 214 x 314 pictures, $2.50. Brownie Six-16, for 214x414 
pictures, $3.50. 


JIFFY KODAK. Box-camera simplicity in a camera that folds. 
That’s what you get with the Jiffy Kodak, shown at the right. The 
front pops out at the touch of a button. The shutter clicks when 
you press another. Its Twindar lens can be set for either near or 
far focus. A camera of smart, military appearance. Two sizes— 
the Six-16, 214 x 414, $7.50; the Six-20, 214 x 314, $6.75. 





BECOME THE FAMILY MOVIE MAKER! 


Dad working on the car.. .the kid sister trying out her new skates... 
your team making a touchdown. You record them all just as they hap- 
pen...in action. With Ciné-Kodak Eight, you can make movies as 
easily as you can make snapshots. 

This remarkable little camera will take 20 to 30 news-reel length 
scenes on a 25-foot roll of film, for less than 10 cents a shot. And the 
camera costs only $29.50. The whole family will enjoy the Ciné-Kodak 
Eight. Send for the catalog below and show it to them. 





FREE new caratoc 


OF CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


Send today for a guide to the latest 
cameras, darkroom apparatus, and photo- 
graphic supplies. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon to the Eastman Kodak Company, 


YOUR OWN DARKROOM Rochester, New York. 


A corner of the basement, a big closet, an attic room. 
They’re excellent spots for a home darkroom...a 








place iad you can i Nn ae al developing per PN iGkiwicsecaPesGeds dais dcr kigadddieemelsnesida eek ewenad) eee 
printing your own snapshots. 

Kodak Darkroom Outfit No. 1 (above) includes Street PET meee eee Be xy Por EE POC Pee terres Te ee ee 
safelight lamp, three trays, chemicals, 8-oz. graduate, 
stirring rod, thermometer, film clips, auto-mask City i HeenAdenvidemelad oi)cadnaeoieedosuul sees RET Pee . 








printing frame and complete instructions—for $8.75. 





eae > «+ See wt et Fae eS eee Oe: 
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teepee, and what will be the approximate cost 
per yard, also where can it be obtained? 

2. What shall I use in making the head of an 
Indian drum, where can I get it, and what wil! 


HIS section is for all readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE, whether they are 
Scouts or not. 

Any reader who wants information 
may ask as many questions as he 
likes, only since this is a Scouting 
Section, the questions should have 
some relation, directly or indirectly, 
to Scout activities and to the interest 
of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and 
address in your letter when you write 
me. They will not be published if 
you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions 
that have come to me recently. 


it cost?—Scout F. A. BAKER. 

1. Use tent cloth. Can be obtained from 
Abercrombie Camp, 311 Broadway, New 
York City, or any other outfitter; also from 
any big cloth house. Cost varies with the 
material. 

2. Ask your butcher the cost of a 
calf skin. 


Scouters’ Training Award 


Will service as a Senior Patrol Leader and as 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster count on your 


fresh 


DAN BEARD. five years of the “ Scouters’ Training Award”? 
iC —EaGLe Scout Rosin Kina. 
Star, Life and Eagle Awards No. 
Can a First Class Scout receive the Star, Life 


Redwood 
Where can I procure a piece of Redwood, ten 
feet long, two feet wide and two and one-half 
inches thick for making a_ surfboard?—E, 
ALBERT TRAHAN. 
Write to the Van Ardsdale Lumber Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California, or go to your 
Silver Fox local lumber dealer. 
What are the colors of a silver fox?—Scout Th 
Paivipre CHASTAGNER. 
Black with scattered white hairs and a 
white tipped tail. 


or Eagle Award at the Court of Honor which 
qualifies him for the last of the required number 
of Merit Badges?—Co.iw W. Smita. 

Yes, provided this meets Local Council 
requirements, and he has completed the 
necessary period of service. 


e “Boone Trail’’ 

Please give me information as to whether 
there is a hike in Kentucky or the States sur- 
rounding Illinois similar to the “‘ Lincoln Trail 
Hike,” at Springfield?—Harorv Davis, JR. 

There should be one laid out to Boones- 
borough, Kentucky, and called the “Boone 
Trail.”” See your Executive about it. 


Scoutmaster’s Authority 

Has the Scoutmaster the right to keep a 
Second Class Scout from getting the Merit 
Badges a Second Class Scout may earn, or the 
right to keep a Scout from going on an over- 
night 14 mile hike for a test?—ScoutT CHARLES 
BorrtNEr. 

We cannot answer these questions unless 
we have the Scoutmaster’s reasons given. 


A Canoe Trip 
1. What should I take on a five-day canoe 
trip? 
2. What should I get for supplies for my 
cabin to last a month?—DeExtTER DavENPORT. 
1. Five times as much food as you would 
eat in one day—bacon, dried or jerked meat, 


Making a Teepee 
1. What material shall I use in making a 


ie. 
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‘as —a om 
dehydrated vegetables, pepper, salt, sugar, 
etc. A pup tent, poncho, blankets, fishing 
tackle, evaporated milk. 

2. Bacon, beans, sugar, salt, pepper, flour, 
corn meal, crackers, dehydrated vegetables, 
canned fruit. Note down the amount you 
can eat in one day; multiply that by thirty, 
and that will be food for a month, adding 
about 10% for increased appetite. 


Getting the Handbook 
Does one have to be a Scout to get a Hand- 
book?—GrorGeE McDona.p. 
No. 


Tanning Leather 


1. How did the pioneers tan their leather or 
buckskin clothing? 

2. How can I teach a full-grown German 
shepherd dog to heel?—E. J. Rice. 

1. Same as the Indians smoked the pre- 
pared skin. 

2. First make him understand what you 
mean. Always give him the command, 
“Heel!” Lead him with a leash, give him the 
command to heel, making him walk behind 
you. Give the command to break away, 
allowing him to run in front of you. He will 
look upon it as a game and soon learn. 


A Small Pump 


Where could I obtain a small fresh-water 
pump for use in an aquarium such as the one 


mentioned in your American Boys’ Handy 
Book—Harvey Lupwie. 
That pump was homemade. A pump is 


made on the principle of a squirt gun or a 
syringe. There is not room here for diagrams 
and full description. 


Leather 
Please give me the name and address of a 
company which sells leather suitable for making 
purses, ete—BiLiy Situ. 


Supply Department, Boy Scouts of 
y 


—/" aa,” 
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America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City; 
Radel Leather Company, Newark, New 
Jersey; Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass. 


Five Year Veteran Pin 

1. What are the colors and call for the Blazing 
Arrow Patrol? 

2. Will it be possible for four boys who have 
been Scouts for five years and paid their dues 
regularly, but through failure of the Scout- 
master were not registered all that time, to 
obtain five-year veteran pins?—Scovut Frank 
Cooper. 

1. Colors—Red and yellow. Call—Shout, 
“Twang,” then, “Whish-sh-sh,”” making a 
loud hissing noise. 

2. Yes, if application is accompanied by 
signed statement of their Scoutmaster, or 
other Scout official that they have paid dues 
all that time. 


Scout Work 


How can I get my Patrol interested in Scout 
work? When they come to meetings they want 
to do nothing but play—F. Wayne STaNForp. 

I hate to tell you, but it is lack of proper 
leadership. Find something that the boys 
are interested in. Learn how to tell them 
about it and they will keep quiet and 
listen. 

Horsemanship 

Please tell me where I can obtain a book on 
riding and horsemanship—Rosert Smitu. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, J. B. Lippincott, 
Brentano’s or almost any publishing house. 
Spaldings. Horsemanship Merit Badge 
Pamphlet B.S. A. 


A Lone Scout 
How can I become a Lone Scout?—E. J- 
Rice, Froyp Maruisen, Epwix Svusona. 
Write to Mr. O. H. Benson, Director of 
Rural Scouting, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City, for information. 





Sea Scouts at Jamboree 

AMONG the four hundred Scouts at the 

International Jamboree in Giédilli, 
Hungary, were fifty Sea Scouts, who, under 
the leadership of Com. 
Frederick H. Bosby- 
shell of Los Angeles, 
Calif. and Dr. William 


* THE Sea Scout Section of the Septem- 
ber issue of Boys’ Lire it was stated that a 
special Sea Scout folder, illustrated with 
photographs of Sea Scout activities through- 
out the country, would be sent free of charge 
to all those who sent in for it. The demand 
was greater than was expected and comments 
received speak very highly of the Folder. 

In order to call the attention of other | C. Menninger, Skipper 
readers to this Folder a photograph of the of the National Sea 
cover is presented on this page. The Folder — Scout Flagship of To- 
has a list of all Sea Scout uniforms, insignia peka, Kans., organized 
and other equipment used by Sea Scouts. themselves into a Jam- 
It is interesting and anyone who requires boree Sea Scout Ship. 
more than one to give to their friends can They constructed a 
have a supply up to five if they write to the Land Ship at the camp 
address mentioned in the last paragraph. where a regular Sea 
Scout Ship routine 
was carried out during 
the time of the Jam- 
boree. One of the 
special events was the 
official reception on 
board of Dr. James E. 
West, Chief Scout 
Executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
This was the first time 


SEA 


Be Prepared 

{VERY year at this time, reports of out- 
standing deeds of heroism and bravery 
performed by Sea Scouts at sea or on inland 
waters come into the Home Office. There 
are so many of these that it is hard to make a 
selection. However, the following instance is 
typical. While the Sea Scouts of Hammond, 
Indiana, were proceeding on a “shake down” 
cruise (a shake down cruise is the first cruise 


BOY sCcOouTS 
OF AMERICA 


Seats | 


truck. This is the first time that the Presi 
dent’s flag has been hoisted on board a Sea 
Scout Ship, denoting his presence aboard. 
It was a great honor for the Sea Scouts of 


New York. 


A Real Long Cruise 
OYS’ LIFE read- 
ers will probably 

remember Able Sea 

wal Scout Paul A. Siple of 
ej the Sea Scout Ship 

Niagara of Erie, Pa., 

who five years ago, at 

the age of nineteen 
was chosen to repre- 
sent the Boy Scouts of 

America on the Byrd 

Antarctic Expedition. 

Siple’s excellent work 

with the expedition is 

well-known and he has 

established an enviable 

name for himself and 

ai | has brought _ much 
‘or credit to Scouting. 

By the time these 

words are in print, 











a Sea Scout Ship had 
been constructed, 
abroad and it was a 
great honor to have the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive make it an official visit. 

Talking about Land Ships, in the last issue 
of Boys’ Lire mention was made of the visit 
of the President of the United States, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, to the Ten Mile River 
Camps in Narrowsburg, N. Y. One of the 
first places that the President visited was the 
Land Ship of the Sea Scouts of Queens 
County, New York. The President was very 
much interested in this project and was de- 
lighted to see his flag hoisted to the main 


made by a boat or ship after it is launched) 
they watched a row boat, in which were 
eight young men and women, as it tried to 
pass through the waves of two high-powered 
speed boats, that passed at a tremendous 
speed, and realized that the passengers had 
become panicky; almost before they could 
turn, the bow of their ship towards the boat, 
it had capsized, throwing the eight passengers 
into the water. By the exercise of good 
judgment and good seamanship the Sea 
Scouts were able to rescue all the passengers 
from the water and take them safely to the 
shore. 
This was a splendid Good Turn. 


Send For This! 


Siple, now grown to 
manhood, will be on 
his way South again 
Admiral Byrd on a second Antarctic 
expedition. But this time Siple sails as a 
scientist. He has been placed in charge of 
the biological work of the second expedition. 
It will be his duty to bring back to several 
American museums specimens of Emperor 
and Adelie Penguins, Weddell and Crab-eater 
Seals and Antarctic birds and he will do other 
important research work during his two 
years with the second expedition. He will 
attempt to bring back live penguins. 
Admiral Byrd has a lot of faith in Paul 


with 


Siple’s ability, for since late in June Siple has 
been in Boston working very closely with 
his leader in preparation for the departure. 

The two ships that are being used on this 
—— are faster and ge than the 

City of New York and the Eleanor Bolling 
which were used on the first expedition. 
First there will be the famous revenue cutter 
and icebreaker, Bear, which has seen thirty 
years of service in Arctic waters. On one 
occasion she was frozen in for six months 
and remained undamaged. 

The second ship is the Jacob Ruppert, a 
steel vessel 410 feet long, loaned by the Uni- 
ted States Shipping Board. This vessel will 
carry the bulk of the supplies of the expedi- 
tion and will probably proceed only as far 
south as the ice pack, from whence the Bear 
will plow its way through the ice to the base 
at Little America. 

Scouts, and especially Sea Scouts, will 
follow Siple’s adventures with keen interest. 


NE of the finest Good Turns that has ever 
been done for the Boy Scouts of America 
was that of Mrs. Theresa Schiff, who knowing 
the need for a real training center for Scout 
Leaders, presented our Organization with a 
tract of land and a very beautiful building as 
a memorial to her son Mortimer L. Schiff, 
who at one time was the President of the Boy 
Scouts of America and one of its greatest 
benefactors. 
In this National Scout Reservation there is 
a’ beautiful lake which is to be used for the 
training of Sea Scout Leaders. 


RE ESTS for information in regard to 

Sea Scouting are welcome by this Service 
and will be answered either in the column or 
by letter. Please address inquiries to Thomas 
J. Keane, Sea Scout Section Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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HE manuscripts submitted to the Contest 
for July were in the main so good that we 
wish we might use most of them. They came 


from all parts of the country and called atten- 


tion to numberless little known or forgotten 
incidents of history. In addition to the prize 
winning manuscript by Russel Uphoff pub- 
lished this month we accepted several, one of 
which by Scout Harry Hornby we use herewith. 
The remainder will appear in later issues. We 
congratulate the contestants on their good work 
and urge them to enter some of the Contests 
that are to follow. 

The next subject is THE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT THAT MEANS THE MOST TO 
ME—a wide range here, you see, and we hope 
to receive some fine articles that will treat the 
subject from the practical and the imaginative 
angles. 

We think our readers will enjoy the idealistic 
quality in the short story ‘‘ Jamboree,” which 
completes The Readers’ Page lay-out this 
month. 


The Forges of Ringwood, New Jersey 
(Prize Winner July Contest) 
By Russel Uphoff 

RON is such a com- 

mon material used 
in making articles of 
all kinds to-day that 
we seldom realize its 
scarcity 150 years ago. 
That iron was scarce 
is evident when we see 
the large number of 
common articles made 
of wood in Revolution- 
ary times for which 
iron is now used ex- 
clusively. However, in 
warfare the use of 
wood became imprac- 
tical after the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and 
iron was essential for the making of cannon, 
cannon balls and many other articles. When 
the colonists organized the American Army 
the great sources of iron in the Lake Superior 
region, which we now use, were, of course, 
entirely unknown. The only sources avail- 
able at that time were small mines in south- 
ern New York and northern New Jersey. 
Since railroads were not yet in existence, it 
was desirable to convert the ore into pig iron 
and then into the desired articles at a point 
near the mines. The “Pittsburgh” of the 
Revolutionary Period, therefore, came to be 
located at Ringwood in northern New Jersey 
for this town was not only near the mines, 
but had available water power. It was also 
surrounded by forests from which wood could 
be obtained for making charcoal, a product 
essential for the manufacture of iron. 

The mines and forges were owned by the 
Ringwood Company with Robert Erskine at 
the head. Erskine apparently had more 
ability as an engineer than any other colonist 
because he was made Chief Engineer of the 





American Army by Washington and served 
in this capacity until the arrival of the famous 
Polish patriot, Kosciusko. 

Ringwood was situated on a back road 
between Morristown, N. J., and West Point, 
N.Y. Occupying this position made it fairly 
easy to transport the finished articles to the 
American Army during the important cam- 
paigns in the Middle Atlantic colonies. 
Evidently, it was also relatively safe from 
British attack for, in spite of repeated at- 
tempts, only once were the British able to 
enter and do any damage. At this time they 
burned Erskine’s house but, before they could 
do any further damage, they were driven 
away by a regiment of men composed of iron 
and mine workers. 

Ringwood was the chief and almost the 
only source of large supplies such as cannon 
balls, forge and strip iron as well as a large 
chain which was stretched across the Hudson 
River below West Point to keep the British 
ships from sailing up the river to bombard 
this important American military position. 
This was made mainly at the Ringwood 
forges because they were best equipped to 
make these heavy links. Each link was 
carried across the mountains to West Point 
on the back of a mule, 
this being its only bur- 
den. The links were 
then welded together 
and stretched across 
the river. In_ the 
World War similar 
chains were stretched 
across the entrances to 
New York harbor to 
keep out German sub- 
marines. Many people 
thought this was a new 
idea but this method 
of defense was used as 
early as the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Since Ringwood 
played such an important part in the Revolu- 
tion, why do we not hear more about it? 
The reason is that Washington gave orders, 
after information in regard to troop move- 
ments had leaked out through a paroled 
British officer who was at Ringwood, that 
neither Erskine nor Ringwood be mentioned 
in communications or dispatches. The name 
Ringwood was, therefore, omitted from docu- 
ments used as source material by historians. 

The site and remains of the old iron works 
are now owned by the Erskine Hewitt family. 
The old Erskine house, built about 1780, after 
the original one had been burned by the 
British, now forms one end of a large man- 
sion. The bell, which called ironworkers to 
work and gave alarms, hangs in a recess at the 
top of one of the chimneys. Half a dozen 
links of the West Point chain are stretched 
across the lawn in front of the house. A few 
years ago the old furnace fell down, so it is not 
to be seen any more. On the site of the cast- 
ing-bed there is a small pond. The black- 
smith shop is still (Concluded on page 44) 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before November 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words ‘“‘For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 


For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the usual 
rate, but in addition, we shall give a prize of $25.00 each month 
for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


The subject for November is Tue Curistmas Girt THat Means Most To Me 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,”’ the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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to rate 
with them!” 


ES, SIR! Dingy teeth can easily 

keep you in dingy company —pre- 
vent you from rating with the finer 
crowd. And even after brushing, your 
teeth frequently remain dull and un- 
attractive. 


7 stains discolor teeth 
Colgate’s 
removes all seven 


The things you eat and drink leave 
seven kinds of stains on teeth. For 
truly clean, sparkling teeth—al/ stains 
must be removed daily! 


Most toothpastes have only one way 
of cleaning teeth. But it takes two 
ways to remove all stains. A scrub- 
bing action to rub off some; an emul- 
sive action to banish others. 


Colgate’s has both! Colgate’s takes 
off every bit of stain—even between 
the teeth, and in tiny crevices that the 
usual toothpastes can’t even reach. 


For Colgate’s brushes into a creamy 
foam! The emulsive action of this 
foam loosens most of the stains, dis- 
solves them, and washes them away. 

The polishing ingredient in Colgate’s 
—a safe powder such as dentists rec- 
ommend—removes the stains that are 
left—leaving your teeth completely 
clean—gleaming! 


» » » 


FREE! WHILE THEY LAST! 


Genuine Indian Arrowheads. 
Mail us a large-size Col- 
gate’s carton. Print name 
and address plainly on back. 


MAIL TODAY fe 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Refreshes your mouth, too! 


Colgate’s tastes fine, too—leaves your 
whole mouth feeling invigorated, ting- 
ling with the freshness of its pepper- 
mint flavor. 

Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
twice a day for 10 days. And see for 
yourself how much cleaner, brighter 
it makes your teeth. 


Special! For a limited time only 
you can get the large 25-cent tube 
for 19 cents. Buy it from your 
dealer— today! 





The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


1. Meats and other proteins— 2. Cereals 
and other starchy foods—3. Vegetables 
— 4. Sweets— 5. Fruits — 6. Beverages— 
7. Tobacco Smoke. 





COLGATE’S, Dept. 354, P. O. Box 81, 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to try the toothpaste that removes all 
the stains from teeth. Please send me—free—a gen- 
erous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 





Street. 





City State 

















and they're all one piece! 


Here’s one of the most spectacular 
sights in the building of a Fisher 
Body—a regular fireworks display. 


This machine is called a fusion 


welder—and it weighs 14 tons. 


Watch the workmen place a rear 
panel and two side panels in it.Stand 
back now—the switch is about to 
throw the current on! There’s a 
mighty roar—and a blinding flash 
of sparks—and those three pieces 


come out all one. 


On down the line, you’ll find another 


arch, high enough for a body to 
roll beneath. Here there are more 
fireworks, as the cowl is welded to 


the header rail. 


Now you’ve seen how a Fisher Body 
is enclosed in a one-piece overcoat 
of steel! But it has something more 
than steel to give it strength and 
comfort. Its steel is solidly buttressed 


and reinforced with selected 


hardwood. 
And that’s why a Body by Fisher 
is so safe and sturdy and 


long-lived! 





BODY 


tA 
FISHER 
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The Second Penalty 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Third down, East High on her own thirty- 
five-yard line!” The play started. Jimmy 
sprang suddenly to his feet. 

The ball had gone to Bergen. He started 
for the left sideline; ran three steps, tossed the 
leather back over his shoulder. A lateral 
pass; dangerous on that sloppy field. But 
Brick Ellis, sprinting in his rear, reached up 
and snatched the ball. He halted—then was 
off again and driving to the right. He had 
reversed the field. 

The stands broke into thunder as the Col- 
ton forwards swept across to cut Brick off. 
But he was plowing like a race-horse through 
the mud, straight-arming, dodging, twisting; 
crossing yard markers, line after line. He 
passed the Colton secondary. Only the 
safety man between Brick and a touchdown 
now. Jimmy Warren’s hands clenched as he 
watched that safety drawing up. Brick 
changed pace, dodged. The safety dived. 
He missed! Brick passed him, steaming for 
the goal. 

Jimmy gave a cry of triumph—the sound 
died in his throat. Ten yards from the goal 
stripe, Brick’s right leg folded up. He fell, 
slid forward on his side. 

A Colton man nailed him from behind. 
But Brick didn’t even try to rise. The teams 
pounded up; the referee pushed through 
them, beckoned toward the East High bench. 
Beals sent a doctor hurrying across the field. 

There was a wait; then Ellis limping be- 
tween Bergen and Joe Grant, started for the 
bench. His right leg dragged; he couldn’t 
put his weight on it. He reached the side- 
lines. Jimmy Warren heard his voice, hoarse, 
choked with pain: 

“Don’t take me out! I’m oke—” 

But the two men laid Ellis on a blanket. 
Pop Beals bent over him. 

“Easy, Brick a 





HE whistle blew while the East High 

fans were giving Brick nine big ones. 
The cheering wasn’t peppy, though. With- 
out Ellis, the Maroon had lost its scoring 
threat. And Colton, on her ten-yard line, 
braced. Joe Grant was thrown back; fifteen 
yards from Colton’s goal. Bergen tried the 
Green line for no gain. A fumbled pass—the 
ball on the thirty-yard line now. The 
Maroon’s long huddle brought a warning 
from the referee. 

On the players’ bench Jimmy bent forward 
tensely. The last down—perhaps the only 
chance to score. Colton was tightening with 
every play. At the thirty-yard stripe, close 
to the sideline Jimmy saw a spot of dry 
ground. Brick might have kicked a field goal 
from that spot but he was out. 

He turned, watched Doc Carr working 
over Ellis, his face grave. Brick could not 
kick a field goal in this game. As Jimmy 
looked back at the playing field a thought 
came and he held his breath. Maybe the 
coach would send him in. But Beals was 
staring over the field, tense, absorbed. 

Jimmy turned, the thought vanished. East 
High was lining up. The back-field spread 
as the ball came spinning back. A pass; 
Jimmy held his breath. Bergen snatched the 
oval, glancing right and left to find an East 
High man to take it. But Colton had them 
covered, every one. Desperately he hurled to 
Rhinehart. A green-jerseyed player dived in, 
caught the leather. The ball was Colton’s 
as the whistle for the quarter shrilled. 

The second quarter opened in a stubborn 
fight. The Green team hammered down the 
field against a desperate East High defense. 
Twice the Maroons regained the ball on 
downs; once Bergen punted out of danger. 


But on his second try the soggy oval carried 
only twenty yards. It looked like a sure 
score for Colton. Then in the very shadow 
of her goal posts, East High held. The ball 
went over as the guncrack closed the half. 

The East High squad stretched out on 
rubbing tables in the locker rooms. They 
had held Colton, yes; but they had given 
all they had to do it. Pop Beals said little 
until the caller announced the end of the rest 
period. Then as the team rose, the coach 
spoke, his voice firm, steady: 

“You’ve made a game fight. Keep fight- 
ing, that’s all I ask. I’m sending Brick in 
for the last quarter.” 

No one answered; but the coach under- 
stood. Jimmy too, knew what that silence 
meant. The fighting spirit, the old East 
High spirit, had returned. Still it was Brick, 
as ever, carrying the load. He watched the 
big half-back limping from the room. With 
all his heart Jimmy wished he could lift the 
load from Ellis. But the snow, the muddy 
field, had robbed him of his chance. 

The teams spread for the kick-off once 
more, the whistle sent them to the fight. 
Bergen caught Colton’s kick, brought the 
ball back ten yards—and a furious tackle 
cut him down. He got up staggering. A 
bad break; Bergen was a smart field general. 
The coach sent in McKane, second string 
quarter; and play resumed. 

But East High with two stars gone, only 
fought the harder. The Green line crumbled 
with her battering assaults, the Maroons 


sifted through for five first downs. Then, 
on her twenty-five-yard marker, Colton 
braced. McKane tried a desperate touch- 


down bid, a pass to Rhinehart. The shot 
grounded and the Green team took the ball. 

Colton’s chance now. Stubbornly she 
pushed back up the field. But her gains were 
slow, and the quarter ended with the oval on 
East High’s thirty-five-yard line. The teams 
changed goals, wiped mud from their faces. 
The field judge replaced the soggy pigskin 
with a new shiny ball. 

On the East High bench Brick Ellis began 
lacing up his cleated shoes. Jimmy saw him 
flinch as he moved his injured leg. 

“Can you make it, Brick?” he asked. 

Ellis shrugged. 

“T’ll have to make it,” he said, grim-voiced. 

He limped over to Coach Beals. The 
quarter whistle trilled, the crowd in the 
stands gave a short cheer, then hushed. 
Play began; fifteen minutes more to end the 
deadlock for the city championship. 

The Green team knew this was her final 
chance, and in the first play broke through 
East High for eight long yards. Colton made 
first down on the next driving buck. Two 
smashes between guard and tackle brought 
her fifteen yards. 

Then East High rallied; dived under the 
next play, stopping Colton’s charge before it 
started. Again the Maroons held. A third 
assault against her line crashed on a wall of 
stone. With hope fading, Colton tried a 
desperate pass. McKane lunged in, caught 
the oval. Intercepted; East High’s ball 
again. 

The Maroon team with frenzied strength 
hurled into the attack. She battled down 
the field, ripping the Green defense for short 
gains, plowing through the mud, making the 
yardage by a foot, an inch. But making it. 

And as the team moved, the hands on the 
timers’ watches moved too. East High 
fought on, slowly gaining, pounding the 
Green line to pieces. But would she cross 
the Colton goal before the guncrack? Jimmy 
Warren heard the coach's voice behind him: 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“All right, Ellis; go in for Rhinehart.” 

And Brick, as the next play ended, limped 
out fastening his helmet as he ran. The 
crowd sent him a thundering cheer, gave 
Rhinehart another when he trotted to the 
sidelines. Some one said: 

“Two minutes left—” 

Jimmy’s hands clenched. Muscles locked, 
he watched Brick lean into the huddle. 

The teams formed, the ball snapped back. 
Brick—starting a long sweep around right 
end! He’d never make it on that muddy 
field. But the Maroon backs took out the 
Bolton tackle, blocked the Colton end. Into 
the secondary like a flying shadow, darted 
Ellis. He passed the first yard marker; 
twisting through the maze of players, swept 
ahead. He crossed a second yard stripe; 
and a third. A Green tackler nailed him. 
Shaking the man off, Ellis sprinted on. 

Explosions of sound rocked the stands; 
men pounded the seats, raving. Subs jumped 
up on the bench to watch. Jimmy Warren 
held his breath. Would that leg carry Brick 
across the goal? 

He saw the Colton safety coming up; run- 
ning warily, hands spread. He turned Brick 
too, at the fifteen-yard mark where the field 
was a sea of mud. Ellis tried to pivot, 
slipped, went down. A dull groan from the 
stands; silence—the shrill whistle of the 
referee. 

Jimmy stared, heartsick. Brick couldn't 
stand another sprint. East High’s chance 
was ticking away fast. Some one touched 
Jimmy’s arm; Pop Beals. He said: 

“Go in—for McKane. . . . Time for two 
plays yet. Send the first one out of bounds. 
The Ref will move the ball in. A field goal 
then; let Ellis kick.” The coach paused. 
“Remember, that penalty for talking. .. . 
Now!” 

And Jimmy Warren was running head 
down toward the umpire. 

“Warren for McKane!” he shouted. Play 
halted, Jimmy ran into the huddle. He 
stared at the ring of faces; Brick’s face, 
white beneath the grime, his eyes pain-filled. 
It came to Jimmy then; Brick was through; 
he’d never kick that goal. 

Drawing up he gazed across the field. 
Why, there was water everywhere; no one 
could kick a field goal in that mud! He hesi- 
tated; the referee warned: 

“Ten seconds gone, East High.” 

Jimmy turned, stared at the official and at 
the field behind him. He started—he had 
glimpsed again that dry spot; at the thirty- 
yard mark. Brick might get a kick away 
from there. No, at his best Ellis could not 
have made a field goal thirty yards back, 
close to the sidelines. 


Bear Cat 


Cutting him short Zeb ignored the ques- 
tion with: 

“Pick up the cordell, men. Get back to 
work. We have many miles to traverse 
before we rest securely to-night at Fort 
Pierre.” 

As the men still stood looking to Charette 
for leadership, Zeb quickly moved toward 
him as though to renew the fight. At this 
the big boatman backed away, wiped his 
bloody nose on his beard, picked up the 
cordell as if to say, “I do not like to be hit on 
the nose by that lad’s fists.” La Juenesse 
quickly joined Charette; and the others, lack- 
ing a leader for their mutiny, resumed their 
toil. Taking quick advantage of his victory, 
Zeb vaulted to the deck, wielded the long-oar 
and began to sing a French rondelay, one 
that the boatmen especially enjoyed. 

But this time none except LaJuenesse 
responded with the refrain; and after sing- 
ing a bar, he too lapsed into silence. Plod- 
ding along, the voyageurs ascended one mile 
after another of the winding Missouri. 
Several times Zeb began a new song, but the 
half-attempts at response discouraged him 
from further efforts. 


HE men were too frightened for song. 
From time to time they glanced appre- 
hensively about. Every sumac bush on the 
distant prairie was magnified by them into 
an Indian with feathered headdress. Every 
cottonwood grove appeared to them as a 
place of ambush. Thus, timidly, they ad- 
vanced, until the day began to wear away. 
A more cheerful mood came over them as 
the sun fell low in the West and they realized 
that they were drawing nearer to Fort 
Pierre without having met hostile savages. 
They began to discount the possibility of 
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Well—he could. But Fleming couldn’t 
shoot the ball back fifteen yards. Jimmy 
stiffened. Fifteen yards; the penalty in Rule 
5; for talking. That penalty would set the 
ball on the only dry spot in the field... . 
Brick had carried the load all season, but 
he could not kick the winning goal. Jimmy 
knew the answer. He walked in to the 
huddle. 

“Brick,” he said distinctly, “I’m trying a 
field goal.” 

The men about him groaned. 
cried: 

“Shut up, you fool!” 

The referee touched Jimmy’s arm. 

“That will cost you fifteen yards. Rule 
5; ‘An incoming sub who talks before the 
play.” 

He picked up the ball, stepped off fifteen 
long yards. The squad watched Jimmy 
Warren with resentful anger. Except Ellis. 
The official set the ball down; suddenly 
Brick cried: 

“T’ve got you, kid! I knew darn well you 
had a reason.” Limping up, he wheeled on 
the squad. “Look, it’s dry ground! Hold 
that line!” 

Jimmy stepped back ten measured paces, 
turned, gazed at the glistening crossbar. 
The crowd had hushed; from the street came 
the rumble of a passing truck. Wind flut- 
tered the green bunting on the goal posts, 
and died down. Jimmy’s heart pounded, 
jarring strokes against his ribs. ... But 
this goal was for Brick. 

His hands steadied, he lifted his arms, the 
ball came, shoulder-high. He caught it, 
swung his leg, felt his toe lift the leather. 
The oval, spinning end-over-end, went 
through between the posts, smacked the wet 
earth in the end zone.... And a gun 
cracked—the game was over! 

Jimmy Warren stood listening to the din 
roll from the stands; watched the crowd 
spread on the field. Pop Beals was hurrying 
toward him. The coach gripped his shoulder, 
hard. 

“The only dry spot in scoring distance! 
That penalty—the only way to get the ball 
there for the kick! Headwork, Warren.” 

Jimmy flushed, but he was smiling too. 
Behind the coach he saw Brick Ellis limping 
up. 

“IT knew you'd come through, kid,” Brick 
said. 

That was all. But the words meant more 
to Jimmy than the coach’s praise, the cheer- 
ing of the crowd, or the figures on the score- 
board, East High 3—Colton 0. Jimmy 
gripped the big halfback’s hand. 

“I came through, Brick,” he said, “be- 
cause—you knew I would.” 


Fleming 


(Continued from page 11) 


ambush at Rouge O’Fallon Narrows and 
hoped that they could pass it without diffi- 
culty. Their hopes were dashed, however, 
when at a half hour before sunset, they 
rounded the curve which brought them to 
full view of the swift channel of the narrows. 
At the sight, their hearts grew faint, for their 
worst fears of the morning were realized to 
the full. 

Beside the narrows in plain view was an 
assemblage of five hundred horsemen, seem- 
ingly so certain of their prey that they did 
not even ride down the river to meet the 
boat, but remained patiently waiting. 
Glimpsing the Emily Lee, the horsemen 
uttered savage war whoops. At the same 
time medicine men began a steady thrum- 
ming of battle drums, and from the slope of 
an adjacent hill a thousand women and chil- 
dren, squatting there like spectators in a 
stadium, cheered with enthusiasm in antici- 
pation of a massacre before their very eyes. 

In consternation Charette let go the cordell 
to demand of his companions: 

“Will you stand idly by while that un- 
whipped cub drives us to death? Must I 
fight him alone, when the battle is as much 
yours as mine?” 

Cries of “No,” “No,” greeted his outburst. 
“You take command. We will follow.” 

““Come, then,” he growled. “Seize the 
keelboat!” 

With the exception of LaJuenesse, the 
voyageurs dropped the cordell to attack the 
boat; but Zeb, with a deft turn of the long- 
oar, sent the craft swerving forty feet from 
the bank until it grounded upon a submerged 
sandbar. For a moment Charette gazed at 
the forty feet of rushing water between him 
and the boat, and then grasping the towline 
commanded: 
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OW Lionel Trains are more fasci- 

nating than ever before, because 
of an amazing and exclusive feature, 
the “CHUGGER”. This clever device 
gives you such an exact imitation of a 
locomotive’s steam exhaust, that if 
you shut your eyes you'll think the 
20th Century is roaring past. In addi- 
tion, this year all Lionel locomotives 
have REMOTE CONTROL which 
means that you can start, stop or 
reverse your train from any place 
without touching it. 


It is features like these that make 
building your railroad such great sport 
and operating it even more fun... 
working out signal systems that will 
prevent wrecks .. . clearing traffic on 
your right-of-way . . . solving the same 
kind of problems that come up on big 
railroads. 


But, although running a Lionel Rail- 
road will give you loads of thrills all 
winter long, it can bring you some- 
thing far more important . . . new 
skill with your hands . . . keen wits 


° 
Wt on Lionel’s 


thrilling 

**True Railroad Adventures.” 
Every Wednesday at 5:00 P. M. and 
Sunday at 4:00 P. M., E. S. T., over 
NBC-WJZ Network starting No- 
vember 5th. Look in your newspaper 


under “True Railroad Adventures.” 


_— 


s « - resourcefulness and, above all, it 
will form the most important of 
habits; that of thinking problems out 
for yourself. 

Let us help you develop this habit, as 
we have helped thousands of others 
who now, as men, are winning fame 
and fortunes for themselves. The first 
step is to clip the coupon on this 
page. It entitles you to the big new 
52 page Lionel Model Railroad Plan- 
ning Book. This fascinating book tells 
how to build a model railroad system, 
with bridges, tunnels, switches and 
signaling systems. Get this Lionel 
Railroad Planning Book from your 
nearest Lionel Dealer absolutely free. 
NOTE: If it is not easy for you to call 
at a store—mail the coupon to us and 
we will send you this expensive book, 
if you send 10c to cover handling and 
mailing costs. ; 
Lionel Electric Trains can be bought for as 
little as $7.95. Lionel-Ives Electric Trains 
with Transformer-Station from $5.75... 
Lionel-Ives Mechanicals (for junior) from 
$1.25. Prices subject to change. 


at your 
dealer’s 
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“SH-H, 
SAMMY... 


wait’ll he comes 
‘round this side” 





It won’t be long now. You can bet 
old frisky fox squirrel will be hang- 
ing from Sammy’s belt in just about 
sixty seconds! Hasn’t Sam been plant- 
ing ’em dead center, in target practice 
all summer? Say .. . there’s a lad 
who doesn’t miss! 


Sam’s aim is right—that .22 of 
his is right. There’s just one other 
thing—Ammunition! And you know 
how much it means to be sure of 
that! So, in bagging small game or 
in target practice, shoot Peters .22’s. 
Chances are that’s what your dealer 
will give you—but you want to look 
to be sure. No reason for a fellow to 
handicap himself or his gun, is there? 


FREE! To help you see exactly how 
cartridges act when fired, Peters 
actually photographs bullets as they 
leave the muzzle of the rifle! Write 
for your free copy of this interest- 
ing booklet on Sparkography. The 
Peters Cartridge Company, Depr. 
K-47, Kings Mills, Ohio. 





YOU CAN 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


AMMUNITION 
SHOOT 








| alone take it to Fort Pierre. 


tallow, Zeb drew the Bible. 


“Take the cordell, mates. Draw the keel- 
boat to us.” 

Before they had time to respond, Zeb drew 
his long hunting knife from its sheath and 
slashed the rope, freeing the Emily Lee. At 
the same instant LaJuenesse plunged into 
the water and swam to the boat. 

*“T will go with you,” he panted to Zeb as 
he drew himself, dripping, from the water 
to the deck. “It is not that I am brave that 
I wish to advance, but I fear less to go for- 
ward with a bear cat than to fly down river 
with rabbits.” 

Brandishing his sheath knife, LaJuenesse 
stood beside his master on the deck, to join 
in defying the fifteen others, who were 
similarly armed. Zeb’s quick removal of the 
boat from proximity with the bank left the 
mutineers in extreme peril. At any moment 
the Sioux might change their tactics and 
swoop down upon them, murdering them in 
their tracks. They could not escape by swim- 
ming to the keelboat, for Zeb and LaJuenesse 
not only had all the advantage of position, 
but also had all the rifles, loaded and capped 
for action, which were in their racks on the 
boat. Charette’s companions, huddled about 
him on the bank, looked to him for guidance, 
but in his predicament he could think of 
nothing. On the other hand, Zeb’s position 
was equally fatal. With only one voyageur, 
he could not even so much as dislodge the 
twenty-ton keelboat from its sandbar, let 
Should the In- 
dians rush to attack him, he could put up a 
brave defense behind packages of freight, 
which had been arranged on deck as a sort of 
parapet; but such defense could not last 
long and in the end he would lose. 

It was Rene LaJuenesse who thought of a 
way to compose the difficulty. 

“Let the Book decide,” he urged. “Let 
us ask the Book whether we should advance 
or retreat.” 

A shout of approval came from the shore. 

“Indeed, bring us the Book,”’ was the cry. 

“Will you abide by the words of the 
Book?” inquired Zeb. 


“Yes, yes, yes!”” came the eager response. 


PROM a deerskin bag, waterproofed well 

on the outside with a coating of buffalo 
It probably was 
the only one on the Missouri; for of all the 
keelboat owners, only Zeb’s father, known on 
the frontier as the Praying Trapper, pro- 
vided a Bible for the use of his crews. Care- 
fully poising the Book, Zeb tossed it across 
the water into Charette’s hands. 

“Point out a verse,” clamored the voya- 
geurs, eager to settle the dispute so that they 
might gain the comparative shelter of the 
boat with its loaded rifles. 

The practice of settling disputes by having 
an illiterate person or a child who could 
not read select a Bible verse was a common 
one on the American frontier, wherever 
Bibles could be found. The finding of a 
verse was accepted not only by the strict 
churchgoers, but by people of all sects, in- 
cluding the roughest men of basest character. 

Charette was ideally suited for the task 
of selecting the verse, because he, in common 
with most of the voyageurs, could not read. 
For a tense minute he stood. Then turning 
the pages of the Bible at random he stopped 
at the fourteenth chapter of the Book of 
Judges; and, moving his pointer finger across 
the page, brought it to rest at the fourteenth 
verse. His companions stared blankly at the 
magic words, which few of them could com- 
prehend, until one of their number, who had 
once attended the English school in St. Louis 
for a short time, began to spell out the 
letters. 

“Out of the e-a-t-e-r, eater, c-a-m-e, came 
forth meat,” he read, “* ‘and out of the s-t-r-o- 
n-g, strong, came forth s-w-e-e-t-n-e-s-s.’” 
He paused and tried again. ‘“‘‘S-w-e-e-t, 
sweet, n-e-s-s, ness, sweetness.’ ”” 

**Read it again,” requested Charette. ‘I 
don’t understand it.” 

Once more the reader pronounced the 
words: 

“*Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.’”’ 

The men were puzzled, unable to see that 
the verse applied to their situation. But the 
active mind of LaJuenesse thought of a solu- 
tion. 

“By sweetness is meant our New Orleans 
molasses,” he asserted with conviction. 
“Now, if out of the strong there comes New 
Orleans molasses, it means that our keelboat 
is strong. We, therefore, should get aboard 
the boat and row forward without fear.” 

Zeb, realizing that the men would accept 
none but their own interpretation of the 
verse, said nothing. 

“IT believe that Rene is right,’ agreed one 


of the men on shore. “Then, if we are strong, 
we need not fear the Sioux.” 

“All right, then,” invited Zeb. “Jump 
into the water and come here. All who are 
going to do what the Book says, come aboard 
and prepare to row. Those who think they 
know more than the Book may retreat on 
their own legs. For my part, I intend to keep 
my rendezvous with my father on the Yellow- 
stone.” 

At the invitation several dropped into the 
water to swim to the Emily Lee. 

**None but the brave are to come here,” 
announced Zeb. “If you are brave and 
strong, you will sing as you row. None will 
be allowed to come aboard unless he first 
promises to sing.” 

A few more splashed into the current and, 
promising to sing, were welcomed to the 
boat. One by one Charette watched his fol- 
lowers join Zeb, and he, too, splashed in, 
swam to the boat, and promised to sing, for 
while he feared to advance, he feared more 
to be left alone. The cordell was retrieved 
and coiled on deck. The Bible, too, was 
restored to its waterproof bag. Rifles were 
brought from their racks to be placed con- 
venient to the rowers. Having arranged as 
good a defense as the circumstances per- 
mitted, Zeb gave orders to push off from 
the sandbar with poles, and then to row 
and sing. 

It was customary in the old keelboating 
days for the master to sing the verses of the 
song, while the voyageurs responded with the 
refrain in cadence to the dip of their oars. 
Zeb chose a nonsensical French chanson, a 
favorite with the rivermen, the French words 
of which he had learned from long association 
with St. Louis Frenchmen. He began in a 
clear voice, singing the lines, which, if trans- 
lated into English, would run something like 
these: 


Behind our house there is a stream, 
Fol de rol, fol de rol; 
And there three ducks swam in a dream, 


Fol de rol, fol de rol. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
Led by LaJuenesse, the voyageurs res- 
ponded: 


Lightly, my fairy boy, lightly, my fairy girl, 
Fol de rol, fol de rol. 


“Louder,” roared Zeb. “The Book says 
you are strong, but you squeak like mice. 
Sing louder.” 

Again he resumed the melody: 


The wild ducks swam around in glee, 
Fol de rol, fol de rol; 
And they were stung by a big, bad bee, 
Fol de rol, fol de rol. 


This time the response was more hearty 
as the men chorused: 


Lightly, my fairy boy, lightly, my fairy girl, 
Fol de rol, fol de rcl. 


But it was not hearty enough for Zeb, who 
urged the men to sing yet louder and louder. 

“Be jolly,”’ he insisted. “Let the Sioux 
know that your hearts beat strong.” 


Y DINT of much urging, he induced 

them to show their intrepidity by singing 
each refrain more loudly than the one before, 
until they sounded like rollicking boys going 
to a barbecue rather than like grim voyageurs 
rowing straight toward warriors in battle 
array. Even Charette joined the others in 
music, but only after LaJuenesse, who sat 
behind him, threatened to hit him with his 
oar. 

The song had fifteen verses, and Zeb sang 
them all and was again at the beginning, 
singing them all over once more, when the 
Emily Lee drew so near to the Narrows that 
Zeb could discern the faces of the Sioux, 
painted red, yellow and black in war colors. 
In the center of the group he recognized 
Strong Bear, fierce Sioux war chief, mounted 
on a gaily caparisoned mustang pony, whose 
mane and tail were aflutter with brilliantly 
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Not Even a Spark Sputtered 


PEAKING of luck—Gus Manhart, 28, failed in attempting to clear 
his Command-Aire biplane over a 50-foot high tension wire carrying 
66,000 volts, near Fredericksburg, Texas, flying field—landing squarely 
on one of the poles as shown, but the impact of his plane in the maze, 
threw out the cutoff switch. A good pilot is one who can walk away from 


He did. 


a crash, 
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dyed ribbons obtained at Pierre Chouteau’s 
trading post. 

“Hold,” ordered Zeb, and the boat was 
swiftly anchored, as the men dropped their 
oars to brace poles against the bottom of the 
river. 

At this act, the warriors, uttering derisive 
yells, drew their bows, and several of the 
boldest rode pell-mell into the water, for 
where the keelboat had come to anchor just 
below the Narrows, the river widened into a 
shallow pool, which horses could easily wade. 
The Indians fell back quickly, however, or 
dropped to the sides of their horses, when the 
royageurs, as one man, slid behind their 
breastwork of packages, seized their rifles 
and brought them to the ready. Zeb, lifting 
his right hand, signalled for a parley. Inas- 
much as the Sioux felt that the keelboat was 
already as good as captured, they willingly 
entered into debate, a form of entertainment 
very dear to their hearts. 

Since the Indians knew no English, and 
Zeb could understand little of the Sioux 
tongue, he resorted to the universal Indian 
sign language of the Plains tribes. 

““Why do the Sioux brandish weapons at 
their friends?” his flying fingers demanded. 
“For forty-five days my men have struggled 
to bring me from St. Louis so that I could 
once again look into the eyes of my friends 
the Sioux and shake them by their hands. 
And what do the Sioux do? They hide behind 
the hills and send up bad, signal smokes. 
I come with a gift, which the Sioux highly 
prize. Strong Bear knows what I bring. 
I see that his mouth is watering for it so that 
he can hardly keep his tongue in his mouth. 
I see him swallow as the water runs down his 
throat. He knows that when I make a gift, 
it is not the ordinary, thin syrup that other 
trappers bring. He knows that it is New 
Orleans molasses, thick almost as sugar, rich, 
brown and wonderful to taste. Are the 
Sioux insane that they refuse the gift?” 

Strong Bear was indeed swallowing in an- 
ticipation of the delicious sweet. But he 
responded tauntingly. 

“We have no fear of Zebulon Morgan and 
the rifles of his men,” he signalled. ““They 
can shoot but once and then must reload, 
while my warriors can let fly arrows so fast 
that all of Morgan’s men will be dead when 
once I give the word. As Morgan’s men are 
reloading their rifles, we will rush upon them 
and that is all there will be to it. As for the 
New Orleans molasses, it is as good as ours 
right now. In other years Zebulon Morgan 
and his father, the Praying Trapper, have 
been stingy with their New Orleans molasses. 
They give us but one barrel and take the rest 
to give to the people on the Yellowstone, who 
are the Crows, the Shoshoneans, the Black- 
feet, the Cheyennes, all of whom we hate. 
We will not permit that to be done this year. 
We will have all the barrels for our own. 

“That is not all. The Emily Lee carries 
beaver traps, beans, coffee, knives, looking- 
glasses, colored ribbons, iron kettles and 
many other things that my men want for 
their young wives, who are sitting on the hill 
to see our bravery. The boat is ours. Pre- 
pare, O son of the Praying Trapper, prepare 
to die. I have spoken.” 

At this speech, Zeb smiled broadly. 

“We laugh at death,” he said. “Did we 
not come to the Sioux singing?” 

“No,” interrupted Strong Bear. ““Morgan’s 
men do not laugh at death. They did come 
singing, but it was Morgan who made them 
sing. He had to fight with them and drive 
them with his fists. I know, for the talking 
smokes told me.” 

“Certainly we fought.” Zeb chuckled as 
though the thought of the fight amused him 
much. ‘“‘We fought because we loved to 
fight. But when we saw the talking smokes, 
we knew that the Sioux were waiting for us at 
the Narrows to fight. So we ceased fighting 


each other to hurry to fight the Sioux. 

“Now, I have something to show to Strong 
Bear. We will bring up all the barrels of 
sweets on deck where the Sioux can see them 
and count them. After that we will fight.” 

Willing that the voyageurs should undergo 
the labor of hoisting the barrels to the deck, 
Strong Bear restrained his warriors from 
attack. Five barrels, finally, were brought to 
view. Then Zeb, seizing an ax, lifted it 
above a barrel head. 

“When the first Sioux rides into the water 
or aims an arrow at us,” Zeb threatened, “I 
will knock in the head of this barrel and roll 
it into the water. At the same time my men 
will knock in the heads of other barrels and 
roll them into the water. 

“If the Sioux dare to fight us, never again 
will they taste New Orleans molasses, because 
we will fight until we are all dead, and when 
we are dead we can bring no more gifts. 

“Strong Bear will wait through the years 
and lick his lips and swallow the water of his 
mouth in vain, but never again will he or his 
children or his children’s children taste a 
sweet gift from the crew of the Emily Lee. 

“Come on, you Sioux. The son of the Pray- 
ing Trapper and his men are ready with 
loaded rifles to shoot and load and shoot again 
until they are all dead. But my men and I 
will die with song in our hearts and laughter 
on our faces, for we know that the widows we 
will make this day will cut their breasts and 
faces and from their bleeding wounds will 
wipe their blood into the face of Strong Bear 
because he brought wailing to his people 
instead of New Orleans molasses.” 

As Zeb completed his harangue, five 
voyageurs, previously assigned, poised their 
hatchets above the barrels. At the threat 
to the precious sweets, there was a stir among 
the warriors. Young Lance, a sub chief, 
rushed to Strong Bear’s side to counsel: 

“The young chief of the Emily Lee speaks 
with a straight tongue. It is foolish to make 
war, unless we can gain something. Let us 
accept the gift.” 

Strong Bear glanced at his followers. They 
were unstringing their bows and lowering 
their lances. Suddenly he decided for peace. 

““My men’s tongues drip for molasses,” he 
said. “Give us the five barrels and Morgan 
can keep the rest of his cargo.” 

Turning the corners of his mouth down in 
scorn, Zeb refused. 

“One barrel,” he signalled. “The rest go 
to my father at his rendezvous on the Yellow- 
stone.” 

“Three,” bargained Strong Bear. 

“One,” was the defiant response. “* I have 
spoken.” 

“Row it to the bank and roll it ashore,” 
temporized Strong Bear. 

“It is near night,” answered Zeb. “We 
must hurry to Fort Pierre where we intend to 
camp tonight. There we will make our 
present at the camping grounds, which is the 
only fit place for the son of the Praying Trap- 
per to present his gifts.” 

“Then throw us the cordell,” begged Strong 
Bear in complete surrender. ‘We will tow 
the boat with our horses so that you can 
arrive at the camping grounds more quickly. 
Our mouths water for molasses.” 

In a few moments the warriors had hitched 
their ponies by their tails to the cordell. 
Away they trotted toward Fort Pierre, the 
warriors yelling joyously in anticipation of 
their feast. The voyageurs, delighted with the 
turn of affairs, began singing boisterously 
like young men who have been condemned to 
die and have been reprieved. 

And the subject of their song was their bear 
cat master, who, so the chanson ran, was the 
bravest of any who had ever set hand to a 
long-oar. Zeb smiled appreciatively, and 
smiled again, when he noted that of his six- 
teen royageurs none was singing more loudly 
than Baptiste Charette. 
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Famous basketball coach 
tells you how to 
build a strong, sturdy body 

















Nat Holman, Coach of the basketball team of the 
College of the City of New York, and member of 
the famous original Celtics. 


which helps to give you. the valuable 
Vitamin D. But during the inter and 
Fall months you do not beriefi, from an 
abundance of sunshine and suffer ac- 
cordingly—unless you secure Sunshine 
Vitamin D from some other source. 


AKE a tip from Nat Holman—there’s 
ype. like Cocomalt for helping 
you to grow strong and sturdy! 

This famous basketball coach and 
player has helped hundreds of boys de- 
velop into fine, husky athletes. And 
whenever he comes across a youngster 
who is thin and underweight—or who 
tires easily—his advice is always the 
same: Drink Cocomalt regularly. It will 
build you up—help you develop strength 
and vitality—help you to fight fatigue. 


Cocomalt—what it is 
Cocomalt isa scientific food-concentrate, 
rich inelementsevery growing boy needs. 
Made as directed, it adds 70% more 
food-energy nourishment to milk—al- 
most doubling the food value of every glass 
you drink. 


Cocomalt contains a rich supply 
of Sunshine Vitamin D 
You know from your lessons in biology 
how important sunlight is. Without it 
plants wither and die. Animals become 
stunted and weak. Practically every liv- 
ing thing needs sunlight to survive. 
Summer time is a healthy time— because 


you receive an abundance of sunshine 
Cocomalt is accepted by the 
American Medical Associa- 
RcweetED) tion Committee on Foods. 
Look for the seal on the can. 
Cocomalt comes in powder 
form only—never in liquid or 
syrup. To be sure that you 
receive the essential food ele- 
ments you need for strong, 
sturdy growth, insist on 
Cocomalt. 


The rich supply of Sunshine Vitamin 
D in Cocomalt is one of the reasons why 
it is so beneficial to everyone who uses 
it regularly—particularly to you because 
you are in the growing years and your 
body is changing and developing every 
day. And remember, Cocomalt is the 
only food-drink that supplies the extra 
Sunshine Vitamin D you need for strong, 
sturdy development. 


Send for a trial can 
Fellows, take the advice of leading 
athletic coaches and physical training 
teachers throughout the country —drink 
Cocomalt at every meal. It has a delicious 
chocolate flavor and you'll like it a lot 
served hot or cold. It’s sold at all grocers 
and leading drug stores. But be sure you 
get the genuine Cocomalt and not a mis- 
leading substitute. For trial can, send 
coupon below and 10c (to cover cost of 
packing and mailing). 


ocomalt 


Cocomalt is a scientific food concen- 
trate of sucrose, skim milk, selected 
cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring 
and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 
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Ask the 20% Century Gngineer 
about SNEET* ORR 


HE’LL SAY you are Lucky To 


WEAR THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 
MADE BY SWEET-ORR 


Sweet-orr has been making his work clothes for 65 
years. As engineer of a crack train his personal ap- 
pearance is very important. And it is also important 
that his clothes stand the gaff—the pull and strain in 
all sorts of weather. 


When Sweet-Orr was appointed sole manufacturer 
of the Official Boy Scout Uniform, they were not under- 
taking something new. In fact, their knowledge and ex- 
perience was just the thing needed to make the Official 
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65 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND 





Boy Scout Uniform the perfect outfit that it is. Today 
the Official Uniform, which only you as a Boy Scout are 
privileged to wear, is the nearest thing to perfection 
that an all-round, hard wearing excellent, appearing 
Uniform can be. 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform as made by Sweet-Orr 
will neither fade nor shrink. It is built to stand long 
hard wear, to resist exposure to the sun, and is not af- 
fected by rain. Yet through it all it retains that char- 
acteristic smartness which distinguishes the Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


A Boy Scout is lucky to be able to wear a Uniform 
which is backed by 65 years of Sweet-Orr reputation 
and experience, plus the fact that it is also guaranteed 
by the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

















WE DO OUR PART 








Do not accept substitutes — purchase from 


Your LocaL Scout DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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Civilian Belt Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detach- 
able style. Belt of excellent quality genuine 
black leather 114 inches wide. Provided 
for those who desire to wear something 
pertaining to Scouting with their civilian 
clothes. 


No. 515 . 
No. 514 Wickel 


Price, $2.50 
Price, $1.50 

















New Boy Scout Shelter Tent 


Thoroughly waterproof. Laces up front and rear. Length 96”, width 60”, 


height 43”. Furnished with poles and pegs. 
No. 1303 


Price, $4.50 











Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a 
drill socket and notched fire board made 
of Yucca wood. This wood is especially 
recommended by fire-by-friction experts 
for quick results. Package of tinder fur- 
nished. 


No. 1532 Price, 75c¢ 
No. 1532B Boards for above set 20¢ 
No. 1532S Spindles for aboveset 20C 





Junior Canteen 


A serviceable canteen manufactured from 
galvanized steel that will not rust. Covered 
with heavy khaki duck. Capacity one 


quart. 


No. 1219 Price, $1.00 








Whitt-L-Kraft Knife 


Has four blades, each of which can be 
used for a dozen purposes. Every boy doing 


handicraft work should have this knife. 


No. 1087 Price, $1.50 








Triple Signal Set 
Accually sends and receives wireless sig- 
nal sound, telegraph signal and Night 
Blinker Light Signal. Operates efficiently 
on 4%-V. “‘C” dry cell. International 
Morse Code included. 


No. 1092 Withet Price, $1.50 
No. 1092A Battery Price, 25c 








Pyrolectric Pen 


For burning designs on wood, leather and 
velvet. Operates as simply as a lead pencil 
and is safe and durable. Sides of pen are 
flattened so as to allow all manner of shading 
desired. Full instructions with each pen. 


No. 1524 Price, $3.00 
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Chow Kit 











Official Brownie 


Made by Eastman Kodak. Equipped 
with special sighting devices in 
which you see a big image of the 
subject you are photographing. 
Picture size 21%4 x 3%. Single lens. 
No focusing required. 


No. 1395 Price, $2.00 








Official Compass 


Tie only compass with a dial 
showing 16 points. Brass case, 
heavily nickel plated, unbreakable 
crystal, with special locking device 
for needle. 


No. 1093 Price, 80c 


Handbook tas Raye 


A book brimming full of Scouting 
and boy activities. No matter what 
your hobby or your interest in any 
activity may be, you will find in- 
valuable information in the Official 
Handbook for Boys. 


No. 3100 Price, 50c 








( onsiees of stainless steel knife and 
chromium plated fork and spoon. 
Knife is especially fitted with a cap 
lifter. Handles of knife and fork are 
of thick, chromium plated tempered 
wire. Fitted in leather case that can 


be attached to belt. 
No. 1384 Price, $1.00 





Official Lantern 


Combination “spot” and spread 
light. Throws light up to 100 feet. 
Has handle for carrying. Also at- 
taches to belt. 


No. 1088 Price, $1.25 











If not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 


Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


=- 


1933 








9 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 


755 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33rd STREET 
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HEAR 


the famous plays 
that win the big 
grid battles ! 


2 


Learn how the big football games 
are won—tune in on the Postum 
All-America Football Radio Show. 

It’s thirty minutes of thrilling 
football... rousing college music... 
outstanding plays vividly re-enacted. 

And—some of the nation’s most 
famous coaches will give you the 
week’s All-America ratings—tell you 
the latest news on players, teams 
and games. They’ll give you a lot of 
tips on how to keep physically fit, too. 


It pays to keep fit 


The husky gridiron scrappers know 
that it pays to keep physically fit. 
That’s why so many of them drink 
Postum. Postum contains no caffein 
...no drug stimulant. It is whole- 
some and delicious, made from whole 
wheat and bran, roasted to bring out 
the full, rich flavor. Postum-made- 
with-milk is one of the finest drinks 
in the world. 

Remember...tune in on Postum’s 
All-America Football Radio Show! 
Every Friday night, at 9:30 o’clock, 
Eastern Standard Time.. 
local station of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


.on your 


F REE 1 To make it easy for you 

* to follow the advice of 
famous coaches, we will send you a full 
week’s supply of Postum... and a free 
copy of “Pop” Warner’s train- 
ing booklet, “Iron Men and 
How to Build Them.” Just 
mail the coupon. 





‘WE DO OUR PART 





B. L, 11-33 
Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, my Personal Score 
Board and one week’s supply of Instant Postum and 
the booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Name 





Street. —_ = —_— 


a State aa 





Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 


























> 
“Why, man, you was ’way off your course 
this is Old Point Comfort!” 
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Fighting Eleven! 


(Continued from page 19) 


“What you doing—sympathizing with those 
Northern. . . ?” 

“Shut up!” snapped Pink. 

Whistle for the last quarter! The stands 
buzzing with excitement as the teams 
changed ends of the field! Franklin might 
collapse now, with her players who had be- 
come warriors nearing exhaustion from the 
battering. But Franklin had won a new 
respect for herself on the field of battle. 
There had been demonstrated a “one for all 
and all for one” quality which was putting 
to shame the familiar quibbling of the two 
sides of town. North and South Siders in the 
stands had taken to exchanging sheepish 
looks, and one of the South Siders was heard 
to remark: “The way our team played that 
third quarter, every seat in this stadium 
deserved to be packed!” 

A Talbott fumble! Franklin’s ball on their 
own twenty-two-yard line. 

“Now, gang!” cried Jeff. ‘“‘Let’s go!” 

End runs, line plunges, short passes fol- 
lowed. Franklin’s line was shifting in uni- 
son, each player charging with all the strength 
he could command. 

Franklin’s South Siders, so agitated that 
they could no longer remaih on the bench, 
crouched along the sidelines trying to at- 
tract the attention of the crowd. 

“Maybe if our rooters see us, they'll set up 
a clamor for us to be put back in,” suggested 
Pink. 

But the Franklin cheering section was not 
thinking in terms of partisanship now. 
They were looking at a team which had some- 
how caught the spirit of competition and was 
putting up the game of its life. A worried 
Talbott was grudgingly being forced to give 
ground and was making a stand on its 
eighteen-yard mark. Every man in Frank- 
lin’s backfield was clicking off short gains, 
the two North Side subs, right half Biff 
Stewart and fullback Hal Tinkham. Then, 
too, Alf Drake, veteran left half, was doing 
his share and Capt. Jeff Kramer, at quarter, 
was driving his harmonious crew relentlessly. 
With things going the way they were he was 
seeing to it that no rotten apples were thrown 
in Franklin’s barrel. Let the South Siders 
beg to get back in! It wouldn't do them any 
good! 

A perfectly timed play—a double pass 
behind the line opening out into a forward 


which Jeff Kramer seized from the hands 
of Jimmy Nolan who frantically tried to 
intercept it, brought about another touch- 
down. Unbelievable but true! Franklin had 
not only treated the mighty Talbott with 
indignity, she was now rubbing salt in the 
wounds! As ridiculous as it would have 
seemed to have predicted that Franklin 
would score at all, for one to have prophesied 
that the much defeated underdog would 
score a second time was to have entered the 
realms of the inconceivable. 

“There he goes . . . missed making the 
extra point again!” criticized Pink, as Jeff’s 
attempted placement kick struck the upright 
and bounded to the side. “That guy can’t 
kick. But he seems to think he can run the 
whole show himself!” 

“Well, he’s done a few things at that,” 
remarked Sid Andrew, ruefully, glancing at 
the scoreboard. 

Talbott, 20; Franklin, 12. 


F TALBOTT was furious before, she was 

frenzied now. The transformation of 
Franklin was a something to be regarded 
awesomely. It was as though some hidden 
power had taken hold of the eleven men. 

Once again Jeff kicked off to Talbott. It 
was a poor angling kick and only carried to 
Talbott’s twenty-yard line, being run back 
eleven yards. Pink, on the sidelines, 
kicked up a clod of dirt in his exasperation. 
“What I would teach that bird about kick- 
ing!” 

With five minutes more to play, Talbott 
abandoned its idea of piling up a score and 
resorted to safe football. Their lead was still 
secure. Even another touchdown with re- 
sultant goal kick could not defeat them, but 
a third touchdown by Franklin was abso- 
lutely out of the question! 

Was it? 

Talbott, forced to punt, saw the ball settle 
in the arms of Franklin’s flaming quarter- 
back. Pop-eyed Talbott men saw Captain 
Jeff almost instantly surrounded by inter- 
ferers; saw him veer toward the sidelines, 
then cut back with his interference cutting 
back to meet him. And the first thing Tal- 
bott knew, the fellow who had produced 
dynamite from taleum powder was in the 
open field, zig-zagging his way toward the 
distant goal. All Franklin’s cheering section, 
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north and south, was swallowed up in one 
throat-piercing scream. 


“Go on, Kramer! Touchdown! 
Touchdown!” 
And Pink Lawson, stubborn ruler of 


Franklin’s South Side, was even moved to 
lose his voice in the tumult. But other voices 
were lost also—the voices of every man who 
had been benched by the fellow they were 
cheering! 

Jeff Kramer was tackled by two frantic 
Talbott men just as he fell over the goal line. 

“History is being made here to-day!” 
shouted a South Side rooter, rendered unace 
countable by proceedings. 

“Yes—and who is it being made by?” re- 
minded a North Sider. 

“Will you dry up?” was the retort. 

All eyes were on the figure of Jeff Kramer 
as the two teams lined up for a try at the 
extra point. 

“Good night!” moaned 
“He’s going to kick again! 
he—?” 

The ball was snapped; the two lines came 
together, and an enraged Talbott rose up to 
block the kick. 

“What did I tell you?” said Pink, turning 
to his fellows. 

“But you can’t blame Jeff for that!” sup- 
ported Sid. 

“Say—you standing up for him now?” 
demanded Pink. 

South Side’s regular right half shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Score: Talbott, 20; Franklin, 18. 

“If I'd been in there,” pointed out Pink, 
“we'd have won this ball game. All we 
needed were those three points after touch- 
down that Jeff missed!” 

“If you'd been in there, we might not have 
had at least two of the touchdowns,” indi- 
cated Monk. 

“What’s the matter with you guys?” de- 
manded Pink. “You changing your colors?” 


Pink Lawson. 
Why doesn’t 


PPRANKLIN kicked off to Talbott for 

what would probably be the last time. 
The field was in a continuous uproar over the 
bid that Franklin had made for victory. It 
had been a battle that all who had witnessed 
could tell their grandchildren. Too bad that 
the team which had suddenly found itself 
should have been denied a greater reward. 
But it was all over now. Franklin’s men were 
so'wearied by their almost superhuman effort 
that some of them fell down when merely 
bumped against. But they staggered to 
their feet and stumbled back into position 
with a mechanical sort of heroism that was 
thrilling to watch. No quitter among that 
eleven! No quibbler, no backbiter, no seeker 
after individual glory, but each a man who 
had discovered the power inherent in team- 
work and had been giving his all! 

No Franklin man of that inspired eleven 
could probably tell how he summoned the 
strength and the will to hold a desperate 
Talbott and force a punt in the waning 
minutes of play. And center Squint Reilly, 
who had been much accused by the South 
Siders during that indifferent first half, could 
probably not explain how he managed to 
burst through the line and not only block 
Talbott’s punt but fall upon the ball. 

“Franklin’s ball on Talbott’s thirty-two- 
yard line!” ruled the referee. 

It was then that Capt. Jeff Kramer, acting 
also in the capacity of coach, looked toward 
the sidelines and made a sweeping gesture. 

“Pink Lawson!” he called. “You South 
Side regulars! Come in here!” 

Such a cheer as went up from the South 
Side rooters in Franklin’s cheering section 
with their players going back into the game. 
And such a cheer as the North Side rooters 
echoed for the selfsame players! Following 
this, the cheer that was given Franklin’s 
North Side substitutes who had filled the 
shoes of formerly rebellious regulars until 
they had strained the seams! 

“All right, South Side!’ greeted Jeff. 
“‘Let’s see if you can step in here and forget 
who you are for one minute!” 

“Tell us what you want!” said Pink. 

“T want the rest of your gang to hold this 
line!’ commanded Jeff. “And I want you 
to try for a field goal! We'll have to get this 
ball in toward the center of the field if we can. 
You're shooting from a bad angle!” 

“But we'd better not risk the time!”’ pro- 
tested Pink. “Call the play! You hold the 
ball for me ... if you point her right. 
Pi—!” 

“Signals!” shouted Jeff. 

As Franklin’s quarterback and captain got 
down on one knee and smoothed a place on 
the ground, the crowd gasped. A field goal 
could just produce the three points necessary 
to pull Franklin ahead of Talbott, 21 to 20! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


But the angle was bad and seconds remained! 
“It’s up to you, South Side!” Jeff reminded 
as he held his hands for the ball to be snapped. 
**We’ve done all we can. If you can't—!” 
The pigskin came flying back—a perfect 
pass from center. Squint had done his part. 
Jeff upended the ball quickly as timers con- 
sulted their watches and raised their pistols. 
Pink Lawson, eyes on the cross bar some 
forty yards ahead, surveyed the angle, took 
two half-steps forward, and kicked the ball! 
Sid Andrew, right half, blocked a Talbott 
man who would have interfered. Franklin’s 
line, bolstered by South Side’s regulars, had 
held along its front except in the instance of 
Squint, who had pitched forward on his face 
after making the pass. 


Where Are You 


F THE five main classes that American 

colleges and universities can be divided 
into—the big private colleges, the small 
colleges, the great State universities, the 
technical and engineering schools, and the 
cooperative colleges—the requirements of the 
cooperative colleges are, I think, the hardest 
to meet. 

Not in the entrance requirements. The 
requirements for admission to cooperative 
colleges aren’t very different from most of the 
other colleges and universities. But the 
abilities that are required to stay in the co- 
operative colleges, and make good, are quite 
different from what is necessary anywhere 
else. 

Wherever you are going to school, the time 
to start examining yourself for those abilities, 
and acquiring them if you haven't already 
got them, is right now. 

Less is known of the cooperative colleges, 
through most parts of this country, than of 
any of the other kinds. That is partially 
because they are not nearly as old as the other 
colleges, and partially because there are still, 
proportionally, not very many of them. 

The thing that distinguishes the coopera- 
tive colleges from all the other kinds, is that 
they combine, in one form or another, actual 
experience with classroom instruction. At 
the University of Cincinnati, where the Co- 
operative Plan was first tried out more than 
twenty-five years ago, two-week periods of 
regular college work on the campus were 
alternated with two-week periods of shop- 
work on some regular job, which the college 
arranged for with the cooperation of manu- 
facturers and other local employers. Later 
the periods were lengthened. At Antioch 
College, where about a dozen years ago the 
Cooperative Plan was adapted to the field of 
Liberal Arts, the alternating campus and 
job periods were made a month long. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
other scientific schools that have adopted 
some portion of the Cooperative Plan, a 
certain amount of actual experience, in shop- 
work or definite jobs, is necessary for gradua- 
tion in certain courses, while in other in- 
stances university credit is given for work 
done off the campus for jobs that are held 
during the summer vacation and the like. 

Now if you’re planning to go to any of the 
cooperative colleges—and a surprisingly 
large proportion of the leading technical 
and scientific colleges of the country have now 
adopted some portions of the plan—you must 
have, in addition to your ability to do your 
school work well, the ability to hold down a 
job. You must have the ability to work, 
efficiently and without complaining, through 
the long hours of a regular working day. 
You must have the ability to take orders and 
execute them—and get along all right with 
other people while you are doing it. 

A lot of boys, some in public school and 


Anxious eyes followed the skimming pig- 


skin as the timer’s guns banged with it in 
mid-air. 

Franklin team members, tortured in that 
longest of long moments, could not be sure 
until they saw the referee throw up both 
arms in token of “goal”! Then the field 
shook with sound as though rocked by an 
earthquake. 

“South Side!” said Jeff, eyes blurring as 
he reached out his hand to Pink. “You're 
all right!” 

“Where do you get that ‘South Side’ stuff?” 
rejoined Pink Lawson as he gripped his cap- 
tain’s hand. “This is just plain Franklin, 
man! And Id like to see anybody try to call 
it anything else!” 


Going to School? 


some in private school, have these abilities. 


} 
i 


Most boys who have had to earn money to | 


help contribute to the support of the family, 
have them. But a lot more of you fellows 
who read this column have never yet had to 
do that. You are still just “being educated,” 
and have never yet had a chance to try your- 
self out on an actual, real-money job. 

If you want to go to one of the cooperative 
colleges, but have had no actual experience in 
earning money outside your own home, or 
holding down a regular job, you’d better 
get to work as soon as you can on something 
that will give you a chance to try yourself 
out. If you’re going to a public junior or 
senior high school, there may be a certain 
amount of shop-work or laboratory work in 
the Scientific or Technical courses that may 
be of some help. But you can get still 
greater development for cooperative college 
work by finding and holding down some job 
that will bring you in real money outside of 
school hours. 

That may sound like a pretty big order. 
It is, too. A lot of fellows haven’t the 
physical strength, or the necessary energy and 
vitality, to do it. You may be one of them. 
Your father and mother may be able to give 
you good advice as to whether or not you 
should try anything of the kind. But if the 
answer is “No,” if you haven’t the initiative 
and strength and energy to do work that will 
pay you real money, in addition to keeping 
up with your school work, you'll find a co- 
operative college course very formidable. 
My advice, in that case, would be not to 
plan for it. 

But suppose you’re going to a private 
school, or planning to go to one, before 
applying for admission to one of the coopera- 
tive colleges. You'll find, by looking over 
private school catalogues, that a lot of them 
(and some mighty fine ones, too) require 
every student to do a certain amount of work 
in connection with keeping up the school or 
the grounds or the farm on which it is situated 
or something of the kind. For example, 
there is the famous Kent School in Connecti- 
cut, that I have already referred to in an 
earlier column, that turns out such remark- 
able crews. All the boys that go there, no 
matter how rich they may be, have to do a 
certain amount of actual work, entirely aside 
from their regular studies. 

In nearly every State in the Union there 
are one or more private schools that require, 
just as the Kent School does, a certain 
amount of actual manual work, real-job 
work, from every boy. In a good many 
instances, the tuition rate at such schools is 
lower than the classroom-work-only institu- 
tions. But if you’re planning to go to one of 
the cooperative colleges, they'll give you a 
lot better preparation than the schools that 
rely on classroom instruction alone. 

—Myron M. Stearns. 
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BOOTING HIS WAY 
TO THE TOP. 
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Bit was A SHARPSHOOTER 
WITH A SOCCER BALL.BUT— 
RUNDOWN BY ONE COLD AFTER 
ANOTHER — HE COULDN'T 
MAKE THE TEAM 


a WY BUT THE COACH KNEW 
Vv THAT IF BILL EVER GOT 

{\/ IN CONDITION HE'D BE 
7 A STAR, SO HE GAVE 
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ON HEALTH AND TRAINING 


|HE IMPRESSED ON BILL 

| THE IMPORTANCE OF 
Cece WASHING HANDS WITH 
oe ——" LIFEBUOY -. THE GERM- 


tn REMOVING HEALTH 


= SOAP-—TO HELP HIM 
er: 


< ae AVOID SICKNESS AND 
—u25= THUS GET BACK HIS 


STRENGTH 


OCCER is a game that keeps a 

fellow on the run continuously — 
requires all kinds of wind and en- 
durance. A boy who is half sick and 
run down couldn’t last one period in 
a soccer game. 


That’s why coaches are so strict 
about players training properly — 
about their diet—so insistent that 
they get plenty of rest. And that’s the 
reason why coaches keep after their 
boys constantly about washing hands 
often—and especially before eating 
—with Lifebuoy Health Soap. 


Helps safeguard health 


Health authorities warn that 27 dif- 
ferent diseases may be spread by 
germs that clingto the hands. Lifebuoy 
Health Soap removes germs— helps 
to ward off sickness—helps boys in 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 1311, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart and a school-size 


trial cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 


Te Re = 


ILL TOOK ALL HIS 
ADVICE AND NOW HE'S 
— HIM SOME GOOD TIPS ALWAYS IN FIGHTING 
TRIM. AND BOY! IN A 
SOCCER GAME HE'S ALL 
OVER THE FIELD.... 
NO STOPPING HIM 











all sports to keep in the pink of 
condition. 


Lifebuoy is ideal for the shower 
bath, too. In hard water or soft, it 
forms a big, rich, purifying lather 
that removes dirt and “B.O.” (body 
odor) in no time. Marvelous for the 
skin, too. Helps keep a fellow’s face 
clear from blemishes—healthy. 


Play the ‘‘Wash-up Game’’ 
every day 


Let Lifebuoy help you to keep in 
good shape always—play the Lifebuoy 
““Wash-up Game” regularly. For a 
free Wash-up chart and 











a school-size cake 

of Lifebuoy, mail the cy 
coupon below. (This a 
offer good in U. S. ana 

Canada only.) bra ctrtrd 
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The Coach wants 


YOU 


Go OUT for the team. Your 
school needs lots of healthy 
fellows and a fighting spirit 
to win the important games. 








Build up energy and 
strength. Eat well and 
wisely. Kellogg’s PEP is 
served on football training 
tables. It is packed with the 
nourishment of wheat. Di- 
gests easily. Doesn’t over- 
load the system. There’s 
enough extra bran to be 
mildly laxative. Helps keep 
you fit. 


PEP is full of flavor. 
Crisp. Delicious with milk 
or cream. Sliced fruit or 
honey adds tasty variety. 
Enjoy PEP for breakfast. 
And again for lunch or sup- 
per. Sold by all 
grocers. Always 
fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle 





























A BLEND OF WHEAT FLAKES 
WITH EXTRA GRAN 
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for good 


but also plenty of giving- 


the giving of 


Turns, and at the same time about the very 


A Pressing Problem 
First Boy Scout: Why is Uncle 
running a roller across his field? 
Seconp Boy Scout: Don’t know unless he 
is trying to raise mashed potatoes. 


anksgiving month which means 
Scouters not only giving thanks 
~Good Turns and 
One of the best Good 


Abner 


Service. 


best service that anyone could give now, is 


the getting rid of that champion of laziness, 
Old Idle Five Minutes. You have to get busy 
to do it and being busy is the thing that Old 


I. F. M. hate 


this month by showing him that his old jokes 


Stringing Him 
Fresuman: Why do you have that string 
tied around your finger? 
SopHomoreE: My mother put it on there. 
Fresu: Why did she put it on? 


s most of all. Get him running 


are outclassed. Let’s snap some of our own Sopu: So that I would remember to mail 
up-to-date ones and see if we can scare him _g [etter. 
into ninety-nine kinds of fits. For the Fresu: Well! Did you mail the letter? 


snappiest jok 


es sent in, the contributors will Soru: No! she forgot to give it to me! 


be awarded with Boy Scout Diaries. 


Just Think of That 


PROFESSOR 


phenylisothiocyanate. 
Druc Cuierk: Do you mean mustard oil? 


: I would like a preparation of 








Proressor: Yes. I can never think of 
that name. . 
Help Calculations Upset 
Scout: Well, it’s pretty fortunate for you Farmer (to new helper returning with an 
this happened in front of a doctor’s house. empty milk pail): Well, what did the cow 
Victim: Yes—but I’m the doctor. give? e 
Oh, Quit “wr EW Hevper: Nine quarts and one kick, 


“T left my 


to do something I didn’t like.” 
What was that?” 
“*Look for another job.” 


roy 


“Really! 


Cy 


An. 


last place because I was told 
Everything Safe 

It had been an exciting ordeal, but the 
Browns had caught the train all right. As it 
pulled out they began to wonder if they’d 
left anything behind. 

“Oh, John,” shrieked Mrs. Brown, “I 
forgot to turn off the electric iron.” 

“Nothing will burn, darling, I forgot to 
turn off the shower bath,” he replied. 


I 








Cool 
Guiwe: Be 
Nothing in tl 


inspiring majesty, in its superb display of 
illimitable energy, its 


Visitor: S 
an old water 


put that thing out o’ business in a minute! 


This One Should Be Barred 


Yes, I came face to face with a 
‘o crown it all I was alone and 


SENIOR: 
lion once. 7 
weaponless, ¢ 

FRESHMAN 

SENIOR: 
straight into 
crawl up on n 
my arm dow 


and pulling him inside out, but I decided it 


would be too 


ing toward me, and I had to think fast. 
FRESHMAN: 


Senior: I 


the other cages. 
Not 
Well, son, how did you make out 


FATHER: 
in the history 
Son: Not 
expect? 
took place be 
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A Sea Dog 
James, reading lesson was about ships. 
came to a word he could not pronounce. 
“‘Barque,” prompted the teacher. 
James sniggered. 
“‘Barque,” repeated the teacher harshly. 
““Bow-wow,” said James obediently. 


ing His Enthusiasm 
hold! Vesuvius the mighty! 
1e world to surpass it in its awe- 


He 





ay. Over in the States we have 
fall called Niagara that would 


Heading Him Off 
“Jones is a rotten sort of chap. I asked 
him to lend me five dollars for a few days and 
he absolutely refused.” 
“*My dear man, this club’ s full of men like 
that. I’m another of them.” 


nim a 

(nervously): What did you do? 
hat could I do? I tried looking 
his eyeballs, but he began to 
ie. Then I thought of plunging 
n his throat, grabbing his tail, 


z Zt2, 
. 


Yet he kept creep- 





dangerous. 





How did you get away? 


, ’ 
just left him and passed on to Had Rocked ‘Em Too Much 


Tenprt. (on hike over stony trail): My 
feet are tired, I’ll have to take off my shoes 
and rest ’em a bit. 

First Cuass: Better take “em over there 
in the grass and let ’em go to sleep. 


A Sweet One 

Teacner: Name a product of the West 
Indies? 

LittLe Wiute: I don’t know. 

TeacuerR: Come, come, where do you get 
sugar from. 

LittLe WILLIE: 
next door neighbor. 


in His Time 


test? 
so good. But what can you 


y asked me a lot of things that 


fore I was born. 


We borrow it from the 





Well, It Wasn’t Hailing Taxis 


Him: It ra 
last night. 

Her: 
of describing 

Him: No. 


was an explos 


TENDERFOC 
arm smart. 


First Cass: 
| your head? 


Another of your picturesque ways 


Something Wrong 
Bagpipe music was broadcast recently. 
Lots of people took their sets to pieces in n 
endeavor to locate the trouble. 


in d ca's and dogs in our town 


a simple occurrence. 
It’s a fact this time. There 
ion in an animal cracker factory. 


Rents? 
‘How did you enjoy your trip?” 
ist was asked. 

“All right, except on the day that my car 
turned into an apartment building.” 
“*What do you mean by that?” 

puzzled query? 
“Well, it had four flats that day.” 


the motor- 


Smarty 
ot: This 


liniment makes my 


was the 
Why don’t you put some on 
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This is 
CHEMC. RAFT 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 
“ 
Ge 2T a CHEMCRAFT set; perform wonderful 


chemical experiments and magical tricks that will 
astonish your friends. Surprise everybody with your 
knowledge of chemicals and get ready to lead your 
class in Science and Chemistry. It’s all easy— 
with a CHEMCRAFT set! 

CHOOSE FROM THESE = DANDY SETS: 


No. 0—$ .50 No. 334 —$3.5 No. lig + y 00 
No. : 1.00 No. 5 5. 0 No. 15— 15.00 
No. 8 — 8.00 No. is — 35. 00 


2. - No. 

(Nos, 3% 10, 15 and 25 come in’ wood cabinets) 
(No. 8— PORTABLE. comes in handy carrying case) 
Ask for CHEMCRAFT wherever good toys are sold; 
look for the name on the box. If unobtainable, we 
will send your set, fully prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Try Chemistry with CHEMCRAFT Junior—only 10c 
You can do many tricks and experiments with this 
Junior set, and it will show you the fun you can have 
with a large CHEMCRAFT set. Send 10c for one now. 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free. 

The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY; 
2211 Washington Street, Hagerstown, Maryland 


















Cards, Stationery, Tickets, 
a school paper, etc. Every 
boy can do real professional 
printing with a Kelsey press 
and easy rules furnished. 


Make Money 
Printing 


for other people 
Have fun and a paying 
business at the same 
time. Junior press $5.90. 
Job presses $11 to $245. 
Send for catalog 272 & 
all details. The Kelsey 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 





THRILL 


when you play 


your first 
@) SOLo 


Your big moment! hey» | 
popularity; fun; 7 

“ progress; a big future. 

can easily learn to play a P-A Sax’ or 
Trumpet, Trombone, Clarinet. No 
special talent required. Free blowing, 
tone-sure, easy to finger. Join the 
school band or start your own orchestra in 3 months. 
See your local P-A dealer or write direct for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog with full details. Easy terms. 
Have fun now, fame later. Send postal today sure. 1086 


PAN-AMERICAN 7721,72547accan Bice. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
Lf 


FERS T on Om BR 


AID FOR 


At the first sign of a cut, scratch or broken 
blister, guard against the dangers of infec- 
tion. Do as your doctor does. Completely 
paint and protect the wound with Iodine— 
nothing is as effective. This scientific germ- 
killer and quick-healing agent costs so little. 
Don’t fail to keep a bottle of Iodine handy 
for every emergency. For sale at any drug 
store. For free instructive bulletins on the 
many uses of Iodine, including Athlete’s 


R : F Foot, send name and address to 












Iodine Educational Bureau, 
Dept.1D,120 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


ithe Question Answerer 


| WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIAT 


A wealth of constant- 
ly needed information 
instantly available. 
| The best oariage d 
| dictionary. 106,000 
entries, hundreds of new words, 
| 1.268 pages, 1,700 illustrations. New 
Prices. ‘Thin-Paper Edition: 
$3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
age $7.00; Limp Pigskin, 
50. At your bookseller’s or from 
publishers. Free specimen 
i pages on request. 
~ G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
298 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Stunts for Sea Scouts 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Then with all sail set, we went booming up 
the Sound. Before we reached New London, 
the landlubbers of our crew crept out on the 
bowsprit and sat there enjoying themselves, 
watching the waves and derisively shouting 
to the vessels we passed. We passed them 
all, but the weight on the bowsprit and the 
motion of the waves parted the bowstay; 
then the bowsprit wobbled up and down, 
this way and that, and opened the starboard- 
strake, so that the green sea water began to 
invade our cabin and the “‘Sea Buzzards,” 
smelling disaster, began to collect around 
us. Sea buzzards is the name given to the 
tugs that swarm around crippled vessels in 
the hopes of salvage. 

We bailed with pails and we worked the 
pump. Whenever a tug approached, hows 


memory was correct, the little adventures of 
our trip were to be expected in the natural 
course of events. 

As we were on the starboard tack, working 
our way into New Haven harbor with the 
dead lights under water, we were surprised 
to see the steamboat, Laura, steaming right 
across our bows. By the rules of the sea, 
we had the right of way, even for another 
sailing vessel, but the captain of the Laura 
paid no attention to the traffic rules. Our 
skipper became very much exhilarated, and 
you could see the devil of adventure sparkling 
in his eyes, as he cried, “‘Hold her to it boys. 
We’ve got the right of way; we can all swim, 
and the Laura will have to pay for our paper 
collars!” In those days everybody wore 
paper collars. 
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A-STUAD 10 ANCAOR. THAT HANGS AT OUR BOW 

ASTRO TOR Gh Te 

Mt BLOW NAN POW CUE BOW 

GIVE US MORE TIME T0 BLOW A MAMN| DOWN 

THEN BLOWA N OP i: BLOW\A MAN DOWN 
FA HO BLO 


HA MAN 
BLOW AIM AROOND FROM 


IN 
IYBRPOOL| TOWN 


GIVE 0S MORE TIME TO BLOWA MAN DOWN 





ever, we would stop pumping, stop bailing, 
and sing sailor chanties at the top of our 
lungs, until the tug faded away. “But the 
ship will tack and the tars come back,” etc. 
We took all the bedding out of the berths and 
put it on deck to keep it dry. Notwithstand- 
ing the green sea water was knee-deep in 
the cabin, we reached Bridgeport early in the 
afternoon, beached the craft, took up the 
flooring of the cabin and found where the 
leak was located. The hull planking had 
parted from the keel, leaving a long open 
seam. On the seam we laid a mattress of 
oakum and over it we placed a board. Then 
we braced the board against the keel by nail- 
ing diagonal pieces securely to the board and 
to the keel to hold the board in place. We 
then replaced the flooring, and went ashore to 
““do the town” like real sailors on shore 
leave. Early next morning, we hoisted sail 
and sailed merrily on our way, but the tender- 


feet kept off the bowsprit! 


We were cast away off Orient Point in 
Plum Gut. It happened thus. We were 
fishing from a small boat, when the waves 
wrenched an oar from our hands and our 
boat was whirled under the bow of a wrecked 
freighter. I grasped a dangling chain and 
we made fast, then we crept on the slimy 
deck of the wreck, where we were marooned 
for half aday. But that was only an incident. 
I had read “Moby Dick” and all the sea 
stories in my boyhood days, and if my 


The skipper took the helm and we all 
caught the excitement from him, but the 
Laura kept right on. We saw that we would 
strike her amidships at the wheelhouse and 
we were bracing ourselves for the shock, when 
a woman ran out on the upper deck, threw 
up her hands and screamed. 

‘“*Petticoats!”’ cried the skipper, and 
shoved down the helm. We came up the 
wind, sails flapping. We were so close to the 
Laura that we could almost touch her with 
our hands. Of course, our craft lost headway 
and the skipper lost his temper. An eighty- 
foot schooner yacht, coming ripping through 
the water with the deadlights under, could 
make a terrific impact in the wheelhouse of 
that steamer, and but for the petticoats, 
there is little doubt that one or both the 
vessels would have sunk. When we made 
port, the anchors were no sooner down than 
the skipper donned his best uniform, got in 
the dinghy, and was rowed ashore, where he 
went from public house to public house, 
searching for the captain of the Laura. 
Fortunately, the skipper did not find the 
captain, and at midnight he returned. 

Bright and early next morning we hoisted 
all sail, and as we were crossing Buzzards 
Bay, a sudden squall carried away our fore- 
sail. The chef was standing in the fo’c’sle, 
his head and shoulders protruding from the 
forward hatch, his mustache waxed to two 
fine points, his white cap immaculate, but 
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Moston Shells 


Help 17-year old 
Ned Lilly 

To Win National 

Trapshooting 

Championships 
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Ned Lilly recently demonstrated that a boy can become a champion 
at trapshooting by the time he is old enough to graduate from high 
school. This 17-year old target buster of Stanton, Mich., came out of 
the 1933 Grand American Tournament, national trapshooting classic, 
with three championships and tied in another big event. 


Using Western Shells Ned Lilly won the Junior Championship by 
pulverizing 100 without a miss—and went right on to break 99 in 
the next 100 for a total of 199 out of 200, to win the Amateur Clay 
Target Championship of North America—the first time a Junior ever 
won the senior event and the first time anyone ever won both of them. 
Ned also won the All-Round Championship of North America with 
a score of 964 out of 1000, carving for himself a secure place in trap- 
shooting’s Hall of Fame. By breaking 98 out of 100 targets in the 
Grand American Handicap he tied with a man of much greater ex- 
perience, losing the “shoot-off” by only 2 points. 


This remarkable shooting demonstrated the speed, uniformity and 
effectiveness of Western shells*. It is the kind of ammunition per- 
formance that has made Western famous throughout the world for 
every kind of shooting:—trap, upland game, waterfowl, big game and 
small game. Shoot Western Xpert, Field and Super-X shotgun shells 
—Lubaloy high-power cartridges—and in your .22 rifle the powerful 


Super-X Long Range .22’s! 


There’s probably a trapshooting club near you where members will 


be glad to have you shoot with them.... 
When you buy ammunition ask for Western 
—and by all means see the new Winchester 
Model 42 .410-gauge repeating shot- 
gun and the Western Super-X 3-inch shell 
made especially for this gun. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1154 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices : Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


%Ned Lilly used Western Xpert shells in the singles and doubles 
events and Western Super-Trap shells in the handicap events. 
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Sport With A 
Western Hand Trap 


With aninexpensive Western 
Hand Trap and a carton of White 
Flyer Targets you can enjoy tar- 
get shooting in the country when- 
ever you choose. Write us for 
free literature. 
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American Flyer leads in size, speed, 
fun-features and real design. Catalog 
shows new steam type locomotives 
with patented ringing bell and lighted 
fire-box—also fun making automatic 
signals, stations, tunnels, bridges, 
etc. This is the year to get your 
American Flyer—Never again will 
prices be so low or values so great. 
Get the catalog and compare. See the 
beautiful colored reproductions of 
the trains and equipment which were 
admired by millions of boys and dads 
in the American Flyer Train Building 
at Chicago’s Century of Progress. 
Dads, too, make railroading a hobby. 
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| American Flyer Mfg. Co. SEND Free | 
S. Halsted St., Chicago, III. TRAIN BOOK | 











Can You Do It? 


Could you walk upto the piano and 
pick out “‘Home, Sweet Home” 
with one finger? Then you can 
quickly master a Buescher Sax’ 
the one instrument every boy 
loves to play. For all you have 
% to do is fin ~ of the keys and 

blow normally. Most boys play 
tunes the first week. Join the 
school band or start your own 
dance orchestra in 90 days. 

Take Dad or Mother to your 
local music store where Bues- 
chers are sold. See the new 
Sax’es,Trumpets, Trombones. 
Try one. Ask about our easy 
terms. This places you under 
no obligation at all. Or send a 
postal for beautifully illustrat- 
ed free catalog. Mention instru- 
ment. Get started with a Sax’ 
for real fun. Do this today. 


] BUESCHER 


Band Instrument Co., 1104 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


























NEW 
~~ YEAR BOOK of AVIATION 


FOR YOUNG MEN 





Aviation around the World 
marvelous Air Photos. 
Feature Chapters 


Something New in Flying 
and 
Written by the man who 


Edited the Handbook for Boys! 





Order your copy now! 
$2.00 to Boys’ Life Readers 


Ready for the Holidays 
Order 


fe, DR. H. W. HURT 
2 Park Ave., New York City 


who publishes the College Blue Book 
READY NOV. Price $1.15 
The Influencing of Character 








| when the wet flapping rags of the foresail 


struck him, he cried, “Shipwreck, by gee!” 
and fell down among the potatoes, lemon peel 
and bilge water, where we afterwards found 
him as seasick as I ever saw a man. We 
clewed up the remnants of the foresail, 
opened up some ginger pop and drank to 
the health of the mainsail, the skipper con- 
soling us with the remark, ‘‘ We are all right 
as long as the jib holds.” 

As we were working our way to Martha’s 
Vineyard, a drifting fog set in. All about us 
the fog horns were blowing. We passed that 
dangerous passage among the rocks known 
as the “Sow and Pigs.” Then we put a man 
on the bowsprit, aimed for the shore, and 
when he cried, “Breakers ahead!”’ we would 
stand out to sea again. Thus we nosed our 





| anchor. 
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way along until we came to Tarpaulin Cove 
The Cove was packed with storm- bound 


| craft, and we almost wiped the name off the 


stern of one of the schooners. We dropped 
It was a hard sand bottom and the 


Iron Mike 


passed Point Arden, the entrance to Stephen's 
Passage, conversation in the pilot house 
lagged. With Grand Island abeam Captain 
Bascome cleared his throat and coughed. 
Opposite Taku Harbor and with the wide 
open water of the passage ahead of them 
E phraim could stand the inaction no longer. 
“Well, Paw,” he said. 

“Hurumph!” 

“Figger we c’n try thet there gadget?” 

“Mebbe so. Let’s have a try at her.’ 

“You take the wheel, then.” Ephraim 
moved aside and stood in front of the Iron 
Mike while his father grasped the spokes of 
the helm. Ephraim with no small amount of 
trepidation reached out both of his hands 
and closed them around the long brass lever 
that would engage the Mike and disconnect 
the hand wheel. 

“Let ‘er go,” boomed his father. 

“Let ’er go,” repeated Ephraim; and with 
drops of perspiration breaking out on his 
forehead he pulled back the lever. 


HERE was a low clucking sound from 

the Mike. The Northern Star answering 
the change in her helm veered sharply off 
toward the shore. With a wild shout of 
astonishment Captain Bascome whirled the 
hand wheel to put the ship back on the course, 
but it did not respond. 

“Straighten ’er out, Ephraim,” he shouted. 
“Thunder and blazes, shut that gadget off or 

we'll be on the rocks.” 

“Hold yore ho’sses, Paw,”’ chided Ephraim. 
“Ain’t I trying to remember how to change 
the course as fast as I can!” 

“Oh—h!” groaned Captain Bascome hold- 
ing his hands before his eyes to shut out the 
sight of the approaching rocks. “I’m a 
ruint man. To think I would lose a ship after 
all these years through a—— a bDlankin’ 
gadget.” And the captain fell to stomping 
around the wheelhouse pulling at his hair. 
At the sound of a change in the internal cluck 
of the Mike he dared to look up. The 
Northern Star was swinging back to her 
course. 

“T found it, Paw,” shouted Ephraim. He 
was jumping up and down in front of the 
Mike. “This here wheel does the trick, see, 
and he gave it another spin. 

With the Iron Mike finally adjusted to the 
course and clucking contentedly to itself, 
both father and son stood back to pay the 
instrument their respectful homage. 

“Well, I'll be blowed,” exploded Captain 
Bascome. 

“She works, 
Ephraim. 

In spite of their first flush of admiration 
neither father nor son trusted the Mike to 
carry on its work unhampered. Such a 
course was contrary to all common sense, as 
they saw it, and at the first new note in the 
cluck of its internals they were at its side care- 
fully checking its operation. Let a boat be 
sighted a good mile away and one of them 
jumped to the Mike to be sure that it didn’t 
veer off at the crucial moment. 

“Shore takes a heap of nursing,” 
Captain Bascome. 

“Worse as a baby,” added Ephraim. 

“Now thet we've had a go with it might as 
well shut her off, hadn’t we?” questioned the 
Captain hopefully. 

“Might as well, Paw,” answered Ephraim. 
“Figger it’s less work to steer by hand. 
*‘Tain’t so tryin’ leastwise.” 

With the clucking of the Mike silenced and 


don’t she, Paw?” added 


mused 


anchor would not hold. We dropped the 
other anchor. The two anchors fouled, and 
we had to come about in that crowded harbor 
and point our nose for the open sea, while a 
man, prone on the bow, worked to untangle 
the cable! 

We were in a ticklish position, but what did 
we care? We had not been out of danger 
since we left Whitestone. The man at the 
bow succeeded in untangling the cables before 
we struck a reef, and there were plenty of 
them to strike. However, as one old sailing 
man told us, ““The Good Lord looks after 
drunkards, fools and amateur sailors,” and 
just as we were wondering where we were, the 
fog lifted up like a lid to a chest, and there, 
before our delighted eyes, we saw the row of 
buoys marking the channel. We reached 
Martha’s Vineyard without further adven- 
ture, two days ahead of any other craft. 

Our foresail was gone, but our jib stood the 
strain. Our garboard-strake was wide open, 
but our makeshift patch completely stopped 


the Northern Star under the control of the 
hand wheel once more, Captain Bascome 
breathed easier. With a touch of the old 
jauntiness that had accompanied his actions 
on board the Hetty Belle he swung the North- 
ern Star in toward the first port of call and 
shattered the air with several lusty blasts of 
the whistle. 

The figure of a man in mackintosh and 
boots came running down the length of the 
landing. Half-way to the end he stopped and 
hesitated as if making up his mind whether 
or not to turn back. Another blast from the 
whistle called his attention and he continued 
to walk to the end of the wharf. 

Captain Bascome raised a speaking trum- 
pet to his mouth. “Want any oil?” he bel- 
lowed across the water. 

The man on the wharf cupped his hands. 
“Get my oil from Cap’n Bascome—him an’ 
the Hetty Belle.” 

“Why, you tarnation idget, I’m Cap’n Bas- 
come!” 

The man on the landing took another look 
and then raised a shout. “Glory be! Come 
alongside, you old reprobate, and explain 
what you’ve done with the Hetty.” 

While Ephraim unlashed two drums of 
gasoline and rolled them onto the landing the 
customer inspected the Northern Star. After 
a tardy call the customer went ashore and 
the Captain shoved off. 


T WAS the same thing all along the 
sound. Fishermen and cannery engineers 
bought oil whether they needed it or not just 
for the opportunity of inspecting the new 
boat. As the Northern Star pushed her way 
through Chatham Strait toward Cape Om- 
maney and the open sea, Captain Bascome 
turned to his son. 
“Gettin’ pesky late, Ephraim.” 
“Shore i is, Paw.’ 

“‘Wind’s in the northeast. Probably have 
a mite of snow ’afore we reach Sitka.” 

“Some right smart weather too, jedging by 
some of these waves . . . Whoosh!” 

The sea that caused Ephraim’s exclama- 
tion slapped down on the deck and ran off 
in green rivulets through the scuppers. 

Two more waves in quick succession 
slammed against the hull. 

“Ephraim!” called Captain Bascome. 

“Yes, Paw.” 

“Better give me a hand here at the wheel 

. she yaws somethin’ fierce.” 


“Might try the gadget again. Mebbe it 
could do better.” 
“Thunderation! No!!"” The Captain was 


BOYS’ LIFE 
the leak. Our bobstay was gone, but we kept 
off the bowsprit. Our steering gear was so 
strained that we had to have two men at the 
helm all the time. Nevertheless, we thought 
we were true sailors, and we roared with 
glee— 


A bully ship and a bul-ly crew 
Bowline—Johnny and a bully mate to pull us 
through 


Or 


Ramsey was no sailor, 
Ramsey, boys, Ramsey! 
He was a darned old tailor 

Ramsey, boys, Ramsey! 


We sang the two pull chanties, the capstan 
songs, and all those old ditties which were 
wiped out by the advent of the steamers, and 
the introduction of deckhands in the place 
of sailors. 


(Continued from page 7) 


vehement. “That’ s only a toy and this here 
is man’s work.” 

Ephraim moved away from the Mike and 
stood at his father’s side. Together they 
held the boat on her course through the 
gathering darkness. 

“Startin’ to snow, Paw,” advanced 
Ephraim, nodding in the direction of the 
fluffy flakes that adhered to the panes of the 
pilot house. 

“Gettin’ rough as thunder too. ... Wham!” 
Captain Bascome braced himself as a moun- 
tainous sea sideswiped the bow. 

“There’s Wooden Island, Paw.”” Ephraim 
pointed to a dark blotch on the starboard 
bow. 

a 
Northwest by west—west. 
us. 

“Shore you don’t want to try the Mike?” 

“Ephraim, you ain’t got the sense ofa . . 
Hold on there, son!” 

As the Northern Star rounded Wooden 
Island the full force of the storm struck her 
Waves that made up in the North Pacific 
came in to batter against her hull with terrific 
force. Whatever Captain Bascome’s repri- 
mand was to be, it was lost when a slap of 
green ocean curled over and whammed 
against the pilot house. Windows smashed, 
the sound of splintering wood filled the air, 
and beautiful steel instruments were 
wrenched from their sockets and thrown 
about the deck. 

Captain Bascome was uttering one last 
protest, when the debris-strewn avalance 
reached him and flung him on his head against 
the chart house bulwark. 

Ephraim, wrenched from the wheel, made a 
lunge for the lever that would start the Iron 
Mike. His fingers touched it. He yanked it 
back and then let go to be washed helplessly 
off to the deck below. For fully a minute he 
writhed with the pain of his leg that had been 
under him when he fell. 

“Paw,” he called, “throw a light. 
I’ve broke somethin’ . Hey, Paw!” 

There was no answer. Only the sound of 
the wind and the waves beating against the 
labored Northern Star reached him. Slowly 
and painfully he crawled along the wet deck, 
hanging on when a wave washed over him, 
then starting ahead again when it had passed. 
When he felt the first rung of the ladder that 
went up to the pilot house he clung on and 
rested. After a breathing spell he started up 
on his knees, a step at a time. Half-way to 
the pilot house he could hear an occasional 
cluck from the Mike. He tried to remember 


. Change your course now . . 
That will fetch 
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Hey pop! Mom said not to forget to bring home some cat meat 








what course it had been set for. The pain 
in his leg grew steadily worse from the 
effort of climbing. Exasperated by the pain 
and his inability to move faster he called 
again. 

“Paw! ... Dag nab it, Paw, why in 
tarnation don’t you speak. . . . Hey, Paw!” 


[* WAS no use. No human sound came 

from the wheelhouse. Ephraim clamped 
his jaws together and climbed on. In the 
doorway of the pilot house he had to climb 
over an accumulation of loose gear that had 
backed up against a grating. Off to one side 
he could hear the heavy breathing of his 
father, but it was to the Iron Mike that he 
went first. Painfully pulling himself up 
until he could see the compass card he reset 
the course. Fortunately the Mike had not 
been far off and he did not have to worry 
about the shore. 

With the course set, Ephraim slumped 
down to the deck. In the back of his mind 
there was the thought that he should go to 
his father over there in the darkness some 
place, but the pain in his leg and the soothing 
cluck of the Mike made him overwhelmingly 
drowsy. He rested his head back on the Iron 
Mike for just a moment and closed his eyes. 

Sometime later Ephraim opened his eyes 
with a start. A powerful beam of light 
flashed across the pilot house, showing the 
havoc that the wave had left. Ephraim 
counted the flashes and then suddenly sat up. 

“Whale Bay!” he exclaimed aloud. ““Thet’s 
the light to the entrance of Whale Bay... . 
Well I'll be hornswoggled!” 

Rapidly he made a calculation. As near 
as he could figure he had been asleep almost 
anhour. Forgetting his injured leg he started 
to jump up, but fell back again with a moan. 
Fumbling around in the dark on his hands 
and knees he felt the loose end of the whistle 
cord brush against his face. Clutching at 
it he yanked it and held it while the whistle 
screeched overhead. When he saw the patch 
of light on the deck made by the opening of 
the engine-room door he let go. 

A faint call came up from the doorway of 
the engine room. ‘“Halloo, on deck!” 

Ephraim cupped his hands. “Bring a 
light,” he bellowed. 

The patch of light disappeared. When the 
door was opened again, Billy the engineer 
came out. In his hand he carried a cargo 
light and several lengths of wire. Attach- 
ing the plug he hurried along the deck, swing- 
ing the light ahead of him. When he reached 
the top of the pilot house ladder he stopped 
and gasped. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“A wave slapped us,” groaned Ephraim. 

“‘Where’s the Captain?” 

Ephraim nodded. “Over there.” 

Billy flashed the light toward the chart 
house wall and then strode to the side of the 
unconscious Captain. His head was propped 
up and his hands were folded peacefully over 
his stomach as if he had dropped off for a nap. 
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With the glare of the cargo light shining full 
in his face he stirred. 

“Mind the breakers, Eph,” he shouted. 
“Hold on there, son.” 

Tortuously he opened his eyes and 
blinked at the light. Then pushing it away 
from him he looked around at the shambles 
within the wheelhouse. 

“Blast me!” he burst forth. ‘“‘What’s 
happened?” Seeing Ephraim sitting down 
by the Mike his cheeks bulged out in in- 
dignation. “Ephraim, you wall-eyed awk! 
What be you up to? [Settin’ there like a dum- 
my with the pore old Hetty goin’ on the 
rocks any minute.” 

“Hush up, Paw,” said Ephraim scorn- 
fully. “This ain’t the Hetty, hit’s the North- 
ern Star, and anyway she ain’t near any rocks 
so don’t be an idget.” 

“Oh, I'm an idget, am I?” Captain Bas- 
come started to his feet. “I'll show you 
who’s an idget, you little....Oh! My 
pore head!” Clutching at the offending mem- 
ber the Captain resumed his former position, 
all thoughts of teaching Ephraim his lesson 
vanished. Suddenly a new thought flashed 
through his mind and he sat up straight. 

“Eph?” he asked anxiously. “Ephraim, 
where have we got to?” 

“Jest passed Whale Bay light,” grinned 
Ephraim. 

“No!” 

“Yes, siree.”” 

“Who done the steerin’?” 

Ephraim nodded at the Iron Mike. “He 
did.” 

“No!” The Captain was dumfounded. 

“Yes, you stubborn old walrus! Tarna- 
tion, Paw, if you don’t make me upsot with 
yore everlastin’ questionin’ of things.” 

“That there gadget steered us clear up here 
from Cape Ommaney?” Captain Bascome 
waved his finger threateningly through the 
air. 

“Yes, I tell ye!” 
For a moment it was too much for the 
Captain. He sat back and thought it over. 

Then more quietly than he had spoken for 
a long time, he said, “Well, keelhaul my 
whiskers, and I called it a toy.” 

The next day the Northern Star laid up in 
Sitka Harbor for repairs. Ephraim’s leg 
had received a doctor’s attention and been 
pronounced nothing more serious than a 
torn ligament, not the break that he had 
feared. With the leg splinted and bandaged, 
Ephraim was able to sit in the wheelhouse 
and listen to his father extol the virtues of 
the Iron Mike to all the old sea dogs who 
came down to the pier to scoff. 

“Why, you blasted old barnacle, you,” 
stormed Captain Bascome at an incredulous 
windjammer man, “she saved our lives, I 
tell you.” Patting the gay Mike affectionately 
he turned to Ephraim for support. 

“Ephraim,” he sputtered, “did, or did not 
this gadget steer from Cape Ommaney to 
Whale Bay?” 

“Shore did, Paw,” acknowledged Ephraim. 



















It seems that every- 
body who rides a bi- 
cycle wants U. S. GIANT 
CHAINS. We can't make these 
fine -looking tires fast enough. 
And is it any wonder?...Not 
when you consider they're every 
bit as good as they look... when you 
consider the rubber that goes into them 

is especially compounded to stand the 
longest, toughest wear. Furthermore, their 
good-looking white sidewalls are permanently 
white and their full, deep- gripping tread assures 
you many miles of safety. 
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tires.) 
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instructions on how to make this 
scale model of a U. S. Battleship 
—an ornament for your room, 
or an attractive Christmas gift. 
We'll tell you how to build it 
with wonderful Duco Cement. 

Anyone can do it. Daco 
Cement makes it easier. This 
remarkable adhesive has bull- 
dog strength. It’s transpar- 
ent, waterproof, quick-dry- 
ing. You can use it on any 
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Only 25c a tube at drug, 
stationery or hardware 
stores. 

Start your navy. Get 
“New York” plans and 
folder on how to use 
Duco Cement on mend- 
ing and repair 
jobs FREE from 
DU PONT, Dept. 


IT’S TRANSPARENT 
TUBE 2/5 ACTUAL SIZE 
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A Class Is Born 


Suddenly he walked over to the an- 
nouncer with rapid strides. 

“Will you please tell Cadet Barton that I 
can lick the tar out of him, and challenge him 
to three rounds at once?” 

The announcer, a cadet captain, was un- 
able to believe his ears. Hale repeated his 
request. 

“You're crazy, Mr. Baxter,” protested the 
cadet captain. “Anyway, the meet is over.” 

“T can see why a first classman wouldn't 
want a plebe to lick Mr. Barton,” said Hale 
with his tongue in his cheek. The announcer 
said nothing more, but rushed over to speak 
to Barton. Then he held up his hand for 
silence. “There will now be an exhibition 
bout between Cadet Barton, intercollegiate 
heavyweight champion, and, er,” he paused 
apologetically, “and a fourth classman, Mr. 
Baxter.” 

The Corps looked up with interest, and 
those who had started to leave returned. 
They saw the plebe remonstrate with the 
announcer, who held up his hand again. “I 
am requested to tell you that it is not an 
exhibition bout. Mr. Baxter states he will 
lick the tar out of Cadet Barton.” 

A stupefied silence fell on the crowd, fol- 
lowed by an outburst of laughter in which 
even the plebes joined. Walt and Van rushed 
up to their roommate, Van to protest, Walt 
to help. 

“You're doing a crazy thing, old man,” 
objected Van. “Do you really think you can 
lick Barton?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Hale candidly. 

“Then why try? You'll just make yourself 
ridiculous. What will you gain if you do 
win?” 

“Ask Walt,” grinned Hale. “He knows.” 

Walt laughed excitedly, but said nothing. 
But when he escorted Hale to the ringside to 
prepare for the bout, he looked worried. “Did 
the wrestling get your wind?” he asked. 

“A little. But Barton’s just finished a 
fight, too.” 

“But he had a set-up. He’s as fresh as a 
daisy.” 

A murmur like the rising wind came from 
the plebe section. It was dawning on some 
of the fourth classmen that one of their 
number was going up against Hard Boiled 
Barton, the pet abomination of every plebe. 


HE referee introduced Barton to the 

crowd, a rather superfluous formality. 
Upper classmen and plebes applauded alike, 
for after all the plebes were West Pointers 
and Barton was their champion. Then Hale 
was introduced. Applause and laughter 
greeted him. But there was no burst of en- 
thusiasm from the plebe section. Hale 
might have been a visiting boxer as far as 
they were concerned. 

Hale eyed his man searchingly. There 
was no doubt who was the best boxer. He 
remembered the old adage, “If your man can 
fight, box him. If he can box, fight him.” 
Well, Barton could box with the skill of a 
professional. So he'd fight him. But Barton 
could fight, too. He thought of the men who 
constituted his class, and wondered if he were 
making a fool of himself. 

The gong! Barton rushed across the ring 
like an enraged tiger. He was going to finish 
this audacious plebe then and there. Hale 
met him near the center of the ring, and the 
two collided with a lightninglike exchange of 
hooks. Barton back-pedalled, inviting his 
opponent to rush into the trap. Hale rushed 
in—almost. In the nick of time he stepped 
back to roll off a dangerous right, then leaped 
in with a quick one-two to the short ribs and 
face. But Barton was not to be caught nap- 
ping, and met the in-fighting with a left hook 
which spun Hale around like a top. In a 
jiffy Barton followed up his advantage, and 
Hale felt an avalanche of blows rain upon him 
mercilessly. He tried to crawl into his arms 
and elbows, but there was no escaping them 
and in desperation he stood on his toes, 
arched his body to draw the sting out of 
those solid smacks, and flung blows at his 
man from all angles. 

The Corps, trained in collegiate boxing 
etiquette, tried to restrain themselves and 
remain mute as the two fighters went at it 
hammer and tongs. But human nature has 
its limits, and first one tongue and then an- 
other broke loose in the excitement and 
cheered lustily as the two men stood up and 
exchanged all they had. Hale, feeling blow 
after blow land and steal his wind, wondered 
if Barton was immune to the sledge hammer 
licks he was receiving, wondered if the plebes 
wanted him to win, wondered if he could hold 


out much longer. Not much longer, certainly. 
What a man Barton was! What a bear for 
punishment! 

Suddenly the storm subsided. Hale 
heaved a sigh of relief. Barton was human 
after all. Those locomotive blows were too 
much for him. Barton was boxing now, box- 
ing with the consummate skill which had 
carried him to the height of the collegiate 
ladder. Hale tried to break through that 
perfect guard, tried to penetrate that clever, 
shifting defense which never seemed to offer 
a crack in the armor. But it was useless. 
He couldn't break through it. And every 
time he tried, Barton took advantage of the 
opening to return a short, quick jab which 
caught Hale now on the body, now on the face. 
He saw the timekeeper hover over the bell. 
In one final burst of energy he flung himself on 
the heavyweight champion and tried to beat 
down that guard by the sheer power of his 
blows. But the bell rang before one effective 
hook penetrated Barton’s superb defense, and 
Hale returned discouraged to his corner. 

Walt and Van were at him, working on his 
legs, giving him the sponge. Walt nodded 
toward the plebe section. ‘Hear ’em, Hale? 
Hear ’em yell?” 

Hale smiled, saving his wind for the next 
round. He was under no delusions about 
those cheers. It was the same demonstration 
they would give any visiting fighter who gave 
them a good show of two-fisted work. They 
still looked on him as just another plebe; 
they didn’t know the real meaning of class- 
mate. The gong interrupted these thoughts, 
and he stepped out of his corner wondering 
if Barton would give him a chance to land a 
blow or two. 


HE first classman danced across the 

ring as lightly as a welterweight. Hale 
met him with a smashing hook which Barton 
parried with his forearm, then tried to slip 
ina navy double. But Barton was ready for 
this, too, and before Hale could recover his 
balance from the double blow, Barton had 
landed a couple of hooks which made his head 
ring. He tried to back-pedal out of danger, 
but Barton followed him relentlessly. Hale 
felt the ropes at his back, and maneuvered 
himself into a clinch. As the referee passed 
between them, he caught sight of the plebe 
section. His heart almost missed a beat. 
Half of them were standing up on their seats, 
and an occasional yell of encouragement 
emerged from the stands. It was the first 
sign of plebe life. 

A rude drive to the body jolted him out of 
these exhilarating thoughts, and he realized 
that he was still in danger. He backed away, 
fighting for his wind, and crawling into his 
arms and elbows to get away from those 
vicious jabs which peppered him from all 
sides. His guard was good, but not im- 
penetrable, and the ones that landed took 
toll of his wind and muscle. Barton was 
getting over-confident now, and began to Jet 
himself out a little. Hale feigned more 
fatigue than he felt, and Barton closed. Hale 
sprung into the opening and uncorked a right 
which caught Barton squarely on the chin. 
He slumped heavily forward, and Hale 
stepped to the neutral corner to await the 
count. 

As the referee’s arm went implacably up 
and down, a great shout arose from the stand 
of the first classmen. It was the voice of the 
first class, giving cheer and comfort to a class- 
mate. It was more than that. It was a call 
to arms. Barton, prostrate on the floor, 
lifted his head. At the count of eight he was 
on his knees. At ten he was on his feet. Hale 
rushed across the ring, but Barton pulled 
himself together with the grit that never de- 
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serted him, called upon his experience and 
skill to save him from the onslaught, and 
managed to stay on his feet until the gong 
ended the round and gave him a respite. 

There was no mistaking the enthusiasm of 
the verbal turmoil from the plebe stands now. 
Hale, winded, exhausted, heard it and smiled 
slightly. But there was something missing. 
The cheers were the cheers of victory. They 
were exuberant cheers, triumphant cheers, 
but there was a missing note somewhere. He 
remembered how the first class had sounded 
when Barton was down. There was some- 
thing deep, unforgettable in that demonstra- 
tion. Their man had been down, perhaps 
defeated, but they had made him feel their 
a and faith, and it had given him new 
ife. 


HE gong again! The last round. One 

look across the ring told Hale that Bar- 
ton was again his old self. He came in swift- 
ly, lightly, with his old cleverness evident in 
every movement. The first two rounds were 
his on points. All he had to do was to play 
safe and the fight was his. 

Hale knew this. In desperation he bat- 
tered at that perfect defense. At all costs he 
must break through, must make the full 
force of his blows felt on that able fighter. 
But the seconds passed; a minute was gone. 
Still he hadn't broken through. He grew 
reckless, and waded in with arms working 
like trip hammers. A sudden gleam in Bar- 
ton’s eye should have warned him of his 
danger. But he kept on, nevertheless, with 
his guard wide open, kept on until suddenly 
a steam hammer rose up and hit him and the 
stars danced overhead and the floor came up 
with a bang. 

“Four! Five!— 

Hale opened his eyes. Then his body 
stiffened. What was that sound?. He turned 
his head slightly. The plebe class had gone 
crazy. They were standing up in their seats, 
yelling like mad. They were calling to him. 
They were calling to him in one collective 
voice that sent new strength and courage 
surging through his body. They were 
calling to him as a classmate, as one of them, 
and in that call Hale found a will to win he 
had never known. 

At the count of nine he was up. He was 
wobbling a little, perhaps on purpose. Barton 
came in with the swiftness of vengeance to 
finish the fight. Hale suddenly crouched. 
Barton was on him, caution thrown to the 
winds. Hale, his body taut as a steel spring, 
suddenly uncoiled himself. The right met 
Barton head on, and before an incredulous 
Corps of Cadets the heavyweight champion 
sank to his knees and toppled over on the 
canvas. Hale clung to the ropes in a neutral 
corner. He didn’t need the referee’s count 
to know it was over. Once, out West, he 
had hit a man like that before. Ten! It was 
over. He had won. But had he really won? 
Were there classmates in the gym. with him, 
or only plebes? 

Someone seized him and yanked him out of 
the ring. He found himself on a pair of 
shoulders. Under him, all around him, were 
hundreds of faces, faces alive with enthusi- 
asm, burning with something he had never 
seen before. Suddenly he realized what it 
was. It was the class. The class of 1935. 
A hand gripped his, and he looked down. It 
was Van. Van’s sophisticated mask was 
gone, and his eyes were laughing and shining 
simultaneously. 

“Say, Hale,” he called out, “the class is 
proud of you!” 

“What class?” asked Hale with a grin. 

‘Nineteen Thirty-five,” boomed the plebes 
in a shout that made the rafters tremble. 
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Admiral Byrd, famous leader of 
North Pole and_ Trans-Atlantic 
Flights, and of the first Antarctic 
Expedition, is again on his way to 
the frozen Antarctic. Again the Ex- 
pedition carries Simmons sleeping 
equipment. Admiral Byrd states: 


“Only with 
PROPER SLEEP can 
we stay fit” 


“Sifted down to fundamentals, the success of an expedition 
depends very largely upon three things: thorough prepara- 
tion, selection of your men, maintaining their physical con- 
dition. Proper physical condition cannot be accomplished 


unless my men get the right kind of sleep which is essential SIMMONS Bed, Inner-Coil 


to rebuild burned up energy and to keep nerves steady. 


“Even where every pound of weight counts, and space must Mattress and Spring made 
be rigidly conserved, I have always provided excellent sleep- ° 
ing equipment for our party.” especially for Boy Scouts 
The above statement was authorized by Admiral Byrd be- 
cause of his deep interest in the aims and progress of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 











This Boy Scout bed, spring and inner-coil mat- 
tress is made exclusively by the Simmons Com- 
pany. The famous inner-coil mattress “gives” 
to fit the curves of your body—and yet it holds 
your spine straight. This outfit is carried by 
Simmons warehouses and dealers in leading 
cities. The prices are: Bed $16.75—Mattress 
$16.75—Spring $14.75. (Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies.) 


If sleep is so important for picked men, it is much more 
important for boys. The right kind of sleep builds you up. 
It restores the energy and muscle tissue that you burn up 
every day. 

Simmons mattresses are famous the world over—they per- 
mit you to sleep perfectly relaxed—to awake refreshed— 
and Simmons has built.a bed, mattress and spring especially 
for the Boy Scouts of America Training School. 


See this official Boy Scout sleeping outfit at leading 
furniture and department stores—or write The 
Simmons Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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“Hydrophobia?” 
“No! Soapophobia.” 





























affecting the flying ability of the little plane, 
before they dropped like a plummet into the 
sea of sure death below them. 

Facing such an ending to the stunt flight, 
Muth could be forgiven if he forgot about his 
job of picture-taking at the moment and 
watched the desperate efforts of his pilot to 
get the ship out of danger. But he did not. 
He continued to make pictures, focusing the 
camera on points of interest below him, and 
shooting away, as he ignored the fact that 
there was less than a fifty-fifty chance that 
the shots he was making would ever be de- 
veloped and shown. 

The rim grew closer! Muth, with practiced 
eye began to measure angles. It would be 
touch and go whether they would make it; 
whether they would reach the rim and fly 
beyond before they had dropped too low into 
the yawning hole in the mountain top to 
climb out. It was a matter of a hundred 
|yards now. The distance was cut down to 
seventy-five, then to fifty, but the plane kept 
| dropping. For a moment it looked as if they 
| would crash against the rim in a head-on 
collision. That would mean that they would 
be buried in a pile of wreckage on the very 
lip of the voleano, perhaps, or tumbled back 
into the seething vat. It was a hair-raising 
instant, and for a moment both Muth and the 
| woman flyer gave themselves up to despair. 








But just when it looked as if they must 
needs crash, suddenly they flew into a more 
| buoyant area and the little plane zoomed up- 
| ward, fifty or a hundred feet, just enough to 
carry them over the lip, and put the solid 
ground of the mountain slope beneath them. 
But they were not out of danger yet. Fol- 
lowing the zoom, the plane started sinking 
|again, and despite the fact that the flyer 
| crowded on all power, the little ship dropped 
steadily downward with the slope of the 
mountain until suddenly with a splintering 
P P crash it struck a boulder and went to pieces. 
Professional hunters wear boots like | Muth recalls only clutching fiercely at his 
these ... built to withstand all kinds of | camera as the sound of rending timber and 
fabric reached his ears. He felt himself 
catapulted from the machine, to make a pain- 
ful landing himself and then the smothering 
blackness as oblivion claimed him. When he 
awoke again he was in the hands of a rescue 
party sent up the mountainside to reach him 
and his flying companion, and he had to 
undergo the unpleasant ordeal of being taken 
down the mountain with several ribs broken 
and other injuries. The woman flyer also 
sustained broken bones, and a broken nose, 
which kept her in the hospital as long as 
Muth was held there. 

But there was a certain compensation for 
the hurts of Muth. He had achieved his 
picture stunt, had filmed the inside of a vol- 
cano and had saved his life just when, for 
several seconds it most assuredly hung in the 
balance. And when those ribs were healed 
and Muth was out of the hospital and his 
flying companion was also released, once 
more well and strong, neither of them thought 
of the narrowness of their escape. They 
| thought only of their achievements, for they 
| had made good at a difficult job; one that few 
other aviators or cameramen were willing to 
| tackle. 
| In their efforts to thoroughly cover an 





wear and tear...rubber shoes with 
heavy non-skid soles, leather tops to lace 
snugly to the ankle and calf. A man's 
boot, for any boy who goes hunting or 
for general outdoor wear. 
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assignment, reel-hunting cameramen fre- 
quently take thousands of feet of film, but the 
fact that they have taken so many pictures 
does not mean that they will all appear on the 
screen eventually. By no means. The 
cameraman knows full well that his film will 
be “cut” and “edited” back in the editorial 
rooms, and only the best few hundred feet 
accepted and used in the company’s regular 
releases. 

This cutting and editing of film is another 
way in which the work of the newsreel or- 
ganizations parallels the work of a newspaper. 
As the newspaper editors evaluate, edit, and 
cut down the stories brought in by the re- 
porters, so the newsreel editors do the same 
with the films turned in by the cameramen. 
Most large companies have two releases, or 
editions, each week. On “make-up” day all 
the films that have been turned in by the 
cameramen are taken to the projection room, 
where the shots are displayed on the screen 
while the editors go into a huddle and decide 
what they want and just how much of each 
shot they can use. When this editing is 
finished there is usually more film left out of a 
release than is included in it. But the shots 
left in to be sent out to the various theaters 
are always the best work done by the camera- 
men in the judgment of the editors. 

In newsreel work, besides the regular bi- 
weekly releases, there are frequent specials, 
or “extras” as they would be termed in news- 
paper offices. When an event of the utmost 
importance occurs between release dates the 
pictures made of it are sent out as special 
releases. These specials are the big features 
of newsreel work, and everyone from the 
cameraman to the editor-in-chief bends every 
effort to see that they have the right of way. 
But special releases are always expensive 
things, and whenever it is possible these sub- 
jects of special interest are included in the 
regular releases, even though it might be 
necessary to hold up or rush the regular edi- 
tions to make connections. 

The introduction of sound-recording films 
in 1927 and 1928 had a revolutionary effect 
in the business of reel-hunting. For one 
thing, it brought into existence the fast 
moving and highly mobile “sound wagon,” 
and it added another man to the crew that 
was sent out picture-making. The ubiquitous 
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camermen had long since learned the art of 
making thrilling pictures. They knew com- 
position and they knew what shots were 
worth while and what were not worth taking, 
and they had the courage and hardihood of 
their calling that frequently brought them 
face to face with personal danger. But 
with all that they did not understand micro- 
phones, amplifiers, modulating devices and 
all the dozen and one technical details that 
were necessary to make perfect sound records 
along with the pictures, and they were very 
much disturbed until the motion-picture men 
began to draw on the field of radio for sound 
experts or “technicians” as they are called. 
The introduction of sound into the movies 
was only another development of radio, and 
it did not require much effort on the part of 
ships’ wireless men, amateur radio enthusiasts 
and others working in the field of sound trans- 
mission to comprehend the intricacies of sound 
reproduction, and the cameramen were not 
long in finding competent assistants. 

The cameramen were happy to see the radio 
men come into the field with them. Indeed 
the sound men were welcomed into the fra- 
ternity of reel hunters with enthusiasm, for 
the cameramen realized that with their help 
they would be able to produce results twice 
as thrilling and twice as interesting and enter- 
taining as they had been able to secure before. 
The sound men and the cameramen became 
buddies in every sense of the word with no 
friction whatever, and now they hunt in pairs, 
each depending on the other for the success 
of their efforts. Indeed there are times when 
the sound man has pulled the cameraman 
out of difficulties, and not only made the 
sound record but helped make the film as 
well. An instance of that happened not so 
very long ago when two reel hunters were out 
on a winter assignment photographing snow 
and cloud effects from the heights of a moun- 
tain in the Rockies. 

The cameraman, so interested in the pic- 
tures he was taking, forgot about the fact 
that the thermometer was registering fifteen 
below zero. He was working with bare hands 
setting up and making his shots and it was 
not until his fingers became cramped and 
numb, in truth, utterly feelingless that he 
realized that his digits were frozen. He was 
unable to go on with his work, though there 
was a lot of photographing still to be done. 
His sound man came to the rescue. Under 
instructions from the cameraman he set up 
and shot the pictures and recorded the sound 
effects as well. Then, when the job was 
finished, he packed up the outfits and helped 
get the benumbed cameraman out of the 
mountains and down to civilization. When 
they reached town finally, the sound man dis- 
covered that his hands and his ears and nose 
as well were also frozen, and the two-reel 
hunters had to spend several days in the 
hospital being treated for very bad frost 
bites. It was so cold up on that mountainside 
that the crystal in the cameraman’s watch 
contracted and dropped out and the filter on 
the camera was destroyed because the intense 
cold froze the gelatin and caused it to crumble 
and become powdery. 

Working together, however, the cameramen 
and the sound men have done much for the 
newsreel and gone a long way in providing 
thrilling entertainment for movie enthusiasts. 
They have in truth raised the newsreel from 
the position of program fillers to the dignity 
of real features. A proof of that is to be 
found in the fact that theaters devoted en- 
tirely to the running of newsreels have been 
established in New York, London and many 
of the large cities. In these theaters the 
movie hero and heroine never strut across the 
screen, and the feeble product of the scenario 
writer in his attempt to imitate life has to give 
way before the thrills of the true story built 
on the spot by the reel hunters as they “shoot 
the works.” 
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standing in very good condition. The mill 
forge and stamping mill are now used as a 
house and a dairy. The crushing plant and 
sorting bins are serving as stables. In both 
of these the beams, hewn with an adze, are 
in splendid condition. Many products of the 
forge besides the links of the West Point 
chain have also been preserved thus giving 
first hand evidence of the time when the 
sound of the hammer rang through the 
woods to supply Washington’s small army 
with weapons in their fight for liberty. It is 
difficult to see how the Americans could have 
defeated the British without these weapons 
and the blows of the forge hammers were, 
therefore, real blows for liberty. 


A Little Known Historical Spot Near 
My Home 


By Star Scout Harry Hornby, Jr. 


F THE reader is familiar with Texas his- 

tory, he knows of the Alamo and the part 
that this mission played in the development 
of Texas. But less than a hundred miles 
south of San Antonio and the Alamo there is 
the remains of an old outpost (as illustrated 
on the animated map on page 27) which, 
although it has left a deep impression on the 
progress of the Southwest, is fast fading into 
oblivion. 

I refer to Fort Inge, an excellent example 
of a little known historical spot that has been 
an important factor in both State and 
National history, three miles south of Uvalde, 
my home in Southwest Texas. Established 
eighty-four years ago by the Government, 
Fort Inge has welcomed either as residents 
or as visitors many of the most famous men 
of its day. 

Protruding 150 feet in the center of a level 
plain, Mount Inge, named after the fort 
south of its base, is a circular eminence which 
afforded the soldiers who climbed to its 
summit a natural watch tower. Before Fort 
Inge was erected by the Government, Mount 
Inge was used by the Indians as a point from 
which to signal. In the fall the dry sage 
grass which covered the plain was set afire. 
By this method all underbrush was cleared 
away and a smoke signal could be seen for 
several miles. 

Unique in its formation and commanding 
in its appearance, Mount Inge, apart from 
historical associations, is an object of interest 
both for the nature lover and the scientist. 
Geologically, Mount Inge is formed of a type 
of rock unlike any other of this section, a 
type to which the name Uvalde phonolite has 
been given. 

The same year that California startled the 
world by the announcement of her rich gold 
finds and attracted thousands to her “El- 
dorado,” was the year that first saw the Stars 
and Stripes unfurled in the Texas breeze atop 
Mount Inge. The fort was first established 
on March 13, 1849, as a protection to the 
pioneer settlers against marauding bands of 
Indians. Soon after, Capt. William J. 
Hardu, author of a book on military tactics 
which was used by both the Federal and 
Confederate troops, was stationed here. 
Captain Hardu later joined his fortunes with 
the Confederacy and rose to distinction. 

During the period from 1856 to October 30, 
1858, Fort Inge was under the command of 
Lieut W. B. Hazen, who, in several 
skirmishes with depredating Indians, success- 
fully protected the settlers. For his bravery 
in one of these fights, Lieutenant Hazen 
received rapid promotion and served as a 
General during the Civil War. He is credited 
with being the originator of the United States 
Weather Bureau. In 1899, following Lieuten- 
ant Hazen’s death, his widow married Ad- 
miral George Dewey soon after the victory of 
the Spanish Fleet in Manila Bay. 

On a day in 1854, with Capt. Robert P. 
Maclay in command, every soldier, rank and 
file, stood at attention to welcome Robert 
Edward Lee, who had proved his ability by 
carrying Gen. Winfield Scott into the city of 
Mexico, and who a short few years later was 
to keep the same Scott and his brother 
officers out of Richmond. 

No soldier ever advanced upon the fort at 
the head of a stranger cavalcade than did the 
. Lee who directed the party 
to the Stars and Stripes that waved above 
Fort Inge. Those who watched the party 
advance forgot their whereabouts and imag- 
ined themselves the inhabitants of a desert, 
for with uncertain tread and looking in vain 
for their native African deserts, trudged four 
grown camels and one yearling, bearing the 


(Concluded from page 27) 


baggage of the party! Robert E. Lee on a 
tour of inspection at the head of the men- 
tioned caravan left San Antonio and was en 
route to a newly erected camel farm several 
hundred miles distant. 

The Federal Government tried a novel 
experiment in 1857. A shipload of African 
camels was landed at Galveston and dis- 
tributed among the forts of West Texas and 
Arizona, where their adaptability as beasts 
of burden was to be tested in the arid regions 
of these sections. The new environment 
proved fatal to the camel experiment. As 
their feet were accustomed to soft sand, the 
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animals could not withstand the strain of 
travel over the rough, broken hilly country. 
Those that had not already perished were 
allowed to drift about the country until they 
died. 

Today, only a few scattered ruins and 
rough hewed rocks remain of the hospital 
building, the corral, and the fort. Occasion- 
ally explorers push their way through the 
mesquite brush that encircles Mount Inge 
and the ruins of the fort and find corroded 
brass army buttons and flint arrow-heads. 
Otherwise the old outpost is scarcely known. 
But the early pioneers who remember the 
well-dressed, orderly soldiers when they came 
to the little village to attend church and trade 
at the stores know that Fort Inge has con- 
tributed its part and made possible much of 
the development of the great Southwest. 


Jamboree 
By Robert Miller 


HE Statesman looked down at the silver 

ribbon of the Danube far below. The 
monotonous roaring of the plane’s motors 
seemed to urge his tired brain again and 
again through the same treadmill. Greed. 
Political intrigue. Diplomatic red tape. Past 
injuries. False patriotism. They were the 
things that could make the conference a 
failure. And failure might mean the death 
knell of world peace. Europe was a seething 
cauldron of rumors and suspicion—it would 
take little to blow the lid off. Ah, he must 
pilot that conference to success! 

But already he felt a premonition of 
failure. He had given months to preparation, 
he had amassed volumes of facts and figures, 
but in his heart he knew that they were not 
enough. The conference would accomplish 
nothing. A wave of helplessness swept over 
him. 

Suddenly his brooding eyes caught sight of 
something that brought back unpleasant 
memories. It was a great camp, much like 
the tent cities that had dotted Europe during 
the war. Was this prophetic of the future? 
He turned to his secretary. 

“What is the big encampment down 
there?” 

“I believe, sir, that it is the Boy Scout 
Jamboree camp. Scouts of all nations, you 
know.” 


The worn face relaxed in one of its rare 
smiles. The Statesman liked Scouting, be- 
lieved that it held great promise for the 
world. Suddenly he leaned forward and 
tapped the pilot on the shoulder. ‘“‘Land 
here, please. I'd like to inspect that camp. 
We have a few hours to spare. 

The Statesman and his secretary walked 
between long rows of tents. Now and then 
they passed through gates into another 
national section, from Sweden into India, 
from India into America, Egypt, Italy, 
England. It was like touring the earth in 
seven league boots. Everywhere were boys, 
boys from all parts of the world. Everywhere 
was activity, laughter, good fellowship. Two 
Canadian Scouts were attempting a sign 
language conversation with a smiling young 
German. A ball game was being played in a 
recreation field and he counted nine nationali- 
ties among the players. A quartette of 
American and Japanese boys strolled along, 
arminarm. An African Scout, teeth agleam, 
was performing a juggling stunt for an ad- 
miring circle of Polish youngsters. Some 
French boys were demonstrating one of their 


games to several dark-skinned youths, 
possibly from Ceylon. 
A glow pervaded the Statesman. These 


boys were bridging gaps that had been 
deemed impassable, digging new channels. 
They were laying aside outworn prejudices 
and the suspicions of their elders. They were 
achieving understanding! He would have 
liked to stay with them, drink in that splen- 
did atmosphere all day. He sighed regret- 
fully when the secretary pointed to his 
watch. 

Dusk crept into the great conference room. 
To the bored newspapermen it was the sym- 
bol of failure. Another peace conference was 
ready to admit defeat. Even the chairman 
must be willing to concede it. He had fought 
gallantly, but he must realize that the cause 
was lost. 

And he did realize it. He had failed, un- 
less—unless perhaps he could make these men 
feel as he had felt the morning at Géddlli. 
There was a slim chance—and it was the last 
chance. Impassive faces turned toward him 
as he rose. He stood for a moment, white 
haired, distinguished, seeing again the scene 
at the Jamboree. Thousands of boys—he 
must not fail them! 

Then he began to speak. He described his 
first sight of the camp and his impulse to 
visit it. He told them of the national groups 
camped side by side. He told them of the 
ball game in which nine countries had been 
represented. Of the Canadians talking sign 
language with the German boy, of the 
Americans and Japanese, arm in arm. He 
tried to express the feeling of comradeship 
that had been in the camp. 

Attendants pushed buttons and lamps 
made pools of light in the gloom, but he did 
not seem to notice. He was bringing into the 
room something that had been present at the 
Jamboree. He talked on and the men around 
the long table leaned forward a little in their 
chairs. They felt a strange glow, a new bond 
of understanding. 

Late the next afternoon newsboys were 
crying extras. In the streets of Paris, New 
York, London, Stockholm, in cities all over 
the world. And, although the languages 
differed, the legend of the headlines was 
much the same. 
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Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


(Concluded from page 22) 


dipped in some pungent smelling oil, such as 
annis seed oil, or in creosote. Such a trail 
may be laid an hour before it is to be followed 
and will yet be quite strong enough. 

O.K., when are you going to try it? 


Now let’s make a couple of Green Bar 

men take the stump and tell of their 
ideas. Here is the first, George Corrin, 
Patrol Leader of the Blue Heron Patrol, 
65th Toronto Troop, Canada. He is report- 
ing 2 swell hike his Patrol undertook jointly 
with the Loon Patrol. 

“According to previous instructions, my 
Patrol met early one dull, cold morning at a 
certain street corner. The hour of departure 
came and I wasn’t there. At the same time 
the Loon Patrol, a few blocks away, was 
experiencing the same non-support of their 
P. 

** As Lionel Tipple (P. L. of the Loons) and 
I had previously arranged, all unbeknown to 
both Patrols, I met the Loons and told them 
that Lionel had asked me to lead them for the 
day since he was pre- 
vented. Tipple, on 
the other hand, told 


couldn’t come and (feasers. 
therefore had given 
him instructions to 
take the hike. 
‘“‘And so we 


Ten Scout Teasers 

my Patrol that I Test your knowledge on these ten 

Then try them on your friends. 

you will find the 

answers on another page of the magazine. 
—GreEEN Bar Britt. Dick an Assistant 


If you get stuck 


joined the Troop who from the first was one 
of those ‘wise guys’ and an awful ‘pain-in- 
the-neck’ to the Patrol. 

‘Our Patrol Leader had little or no leader- 
ship ability, sad to say. He did worse than 
nothing with the fellow—let us call him Dick. 
He ‘bawled him out’ at intervals and ac- 
complished nothing. Our Assistant Patrol 
Leader, however, believed in action—too 
vigorous, action. I should say. For he took 
Dick across his knees and spanked him before 
the whole Patrol. Well, at least it calmed 
Dick down for a little while. 

“A few months later, however, the Assist- 
ant had to leave town, and since our Patrol 
Leader had dropped out of the Troop, I 
was made the leader. By this time Dick and 
I had become good friends, why, I don’t 
know, except that I enjoyed arguing with 
him and trying to ‘tame him down.’ 

“The saying that ‘familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” was surely true in our case. Dick 
would no more do what I told him than fly. 
The situation got desperate. If I didn’t 
get him under con- 
trol, I would be the 
laughing stock of the 
whole Patrol. 

“Finally I went to 
our Scoutmaster and 
asked him to appoint 


Patrol Leader. From 





started off, each 
Patrol with the 
other’s P. L., both 
going by a different 


route to ‘Phooey’ 3. What is a stop watch used for? 

Park, as we called it 4. Why are fish hooks hard to get out 
2 <8 . if they stick in your hand? 

and nobody in either 5. C 


Patrol knowing that 
the other Patrol was 
even having a hike. 
“To kindle enthu- 
siasm, or somethin’, 


making test? 


1. Why is a compound fracture worse 
than a simple fracture? 

2. To whom was 
“Chief Scout Citizen’? 


an a poisonous snake be made per- 
manently harmless by removing its fangs? 
6. Which is harder, flint or quartz? 
7. Are you allowed to use kerosene and 
paper in passing the Second Class fire- 


8. How many teeth has a turtle? 


that time on he 
changed entirely, 
crn. dee db of helped in everything 
I did and was no 

longer a nuisance. 
“Here’s how I 
figured it. A fellow 
is a ‘wise guy’ either 
because he is trying 
to overcome an in- 
feriority complex, or 
because someone else 


the Scouts were to ey MR Py in the is doing the leading. 
look for all objects 10. Name the three different kinds of My knowledge of 


along the way that bleeding? 


started with the 





Dick brought me to 
the conclusion that 








letter ‘V’. This 

meant a great deal of looking and sometimes 
delays, especially when we passed a store 
window. Nevertheless, we found that not 
very many objects start with ‘V’. Yet it 
proved later that the Blue Herons had found 
far more ‘V’ objects than the Loons. Can 
you imagine people seeing houses with front 
porches and hundreds of automobiles passing 
on the road and then not realizing the great 
number of verandas and vehicles? Well, the 
Loons did! 

“On reaching ‘Phooey’ Park we found that 
the Blue Herons had already arrived there 
and were busy choosing a camp site. After 
all had gotten over their surprise and had 
finished asking questions about how the 
others came to be there and all the rest of it, 
the two P. L.’s sided with their own Patrols 
for a game of ‘capture the flag.’ 

“Next on the program came a fire-lighting 
contest before dinner. This was the hardest 
task on the whole hike since the wood, plenti- 
ful as it was, was also wet right through. 

“The warm meal and the hot cocoa sure 
did taste good. We weren't tired after eating 
so we kept the fire going and sang songs for a 
while. When we were ready to return home, 
we packed up our things, put out the fire, 
and set out. So our hike was ended and both 
Patrols seemed to think it a first-class affair.” 

George has yet another suggestion which is 
worth-while passing on. It is a Patrol 
Hobby Contest. 

“It went over in a big way in my Patrol 
during the winter,” he says. “A closing date 
is set (I allowed almost two months for mine) 
and up to that time the boys can work on their 
hobbies. Each boy takes just one branch of 
his hobby and brings to the Patrol Den some- 
thing to illustrate it and then gives a talk of 
from 5 to 10 minutes on the particular 
branch of his hobby. 

“For instance, if a boy wants to enter 
stamp collecting for his subject he must 
choose a certain country to illustrate the 
hobby, bring a collection of stamps from that 
country and give a talk on them.” 


NOTHER member of our clan, Ray- 
mond T. Fould, of Passaic, New Jersey, 
steps forward :— 


“Dear BILL: 
“I had been a Scout a year when a fellow 


1933 


it was the latter. 
And what a load that took off my mind. 
Raymond T. Fould, Jr., Eagle Scout, 
Panther Patrol, Troop 16, 
Passaic, New Jersey.” 


ANP what do you think of the Patrol Den 

of the Raccoon Patrol of Troop 19, Mont- 
clair, N.J., as described by the Patrol Leader, 
Howard C. Lawrence, Jr.: 


“Dear GREEN Bar But: 

“T want to tell you a little about our Patrol 
room, of which we are quite proud. It is a 
cellar room about 10 x 16 feet. On the door 
we have a picture of a raccoon and a rustic 
sign reading ‘Raccoon Patrol.’ On one wall 
we have a space marked off with a rope nailed 
in the form of a rectangle. This is our bulle- 
tin board. On another we have hung a pair | Tires 
of snowshoes and under them our Patrol 
knot-board having 19 knots. 

“In one corner of the room we built shelves 
for books that some of the members thought 
useful to Scouts. Some of them are Dan 
Beard’s books on Woodcraft, the Sea Scout 
Handbook, the Boys’ Handbook, Patrol 
Leaders’ Handbook, Flag Book, etc. 

“Next to these shelves is a table with a box 
in which we keep the Patrol Log, paper and 
pencils, records of tests passed, Merit Badge 
blanks and pamphlets, etc. We also have a 
code practice set that gives a sound like the 
code signals heard over the radio. The 
remaining wall space is occupied by Scout 
pictures and flags. We also have a heliograph 
and plane table, all made by Patrol members.” 


There is an ambitious undertaking for you! 


AND isn’t this a fitting thought of the 
month, as we start our winter work? 


“T am a great believer in luck. The harder I 
work the more of it I seem to have.” 


So I'll wish you luck. You know how to 
get it. 

And as I said in the beginning, if you have 
any problems you want me to help you solve, 
simply drop me a letter. . . . 

That is that and plenty of it. 

Yours until the squirrels get me. 















A GENUINE BRUNSWICK, 
Fully Equipped, for as Low as 
$4.95. Other Models at 
$5.95, $8.50, $10.50, $14.50, 
$22.50, $42.50 and $72.50. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
IN WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


You can’t fool a champion. He knows. 
Follow the advice of Ralph Greenleaf and 
theother champions and you can’t go wrong 
in buying that Billiard Table you want 
this Christmas. Be sure it’s a Brunswick 


Junior Playmate, made by the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers of the 


tables used in championship matches. 


Then you’ll have no regrets. It will be 
strong, steady, sturdy. The proportions 


will be exact. The equipment perfect. 


You get all the equipment when you get 
a Brunswick Junior Playmate. Cues, 


balls, triangle. ball rack, score markers, 
book of instructions, everything. And a 
Brunswick Junior Playmate’s easy to get. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


JUNIOR PLAYMATE 
BILLIARD TABLES $495 


Dept. 0-5, 


45 


RALPH GREENLEAF, 
ELEVEN TIMES WORLD’‘S 
POCKET BILLIARD CHAMP, 
says 

“PLAY BILLIARDS ON THE TABLE 
MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS 
OF TABLES USED IN CHAMPION. 


SHIP MATCHES. I MEAN A 
BRUNSWICK JUNIOR PLAYMATE’ 








Your folks know values. Wait till you bring 
them down to your favorite Department, 
Hardware or Sporting Goods store to see 
the Brunswick Tables on display. You 
won’t have to do much coaxing, we assure 
you. Why, you can get a real Brunswick 
Junior Playmate for as low as $4.95. Think 
of it, $4.95! If you can’t find a Brunswick 
dealer near you, write us, We'll send 
you a folder with full descriptions, sizes 
and prices of all Brunswick Junior Play- 
mate Tables, also the name of the Bruns- 
wick Dealer nearest you. Write today. 


FOR AS LOW AS 

















PUSS GF GGG 


| Cutieura Soap 
for Daily Use 
} Cuticura Ointment 


To Heal Skin Troubles 
Price 25c. each. a le free. 
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a § New buysagenu- & 
gss ine MEAD Bicycle 7x 


dollars more. Do not buy until you get 
our astonishing new 


Mead tert cnense 


RANGERS cost a few f] 


ices and terms. (am 
Da Trial We ship on ap- 0 

ys’ proval. If not i NS 
it sae after trial return the bicycle. = 


ps, wheels, equipment at half usual 
es: Write for marvelous new prices and terms. }f 


Write us 











Send $1.00 for iaonaiink te sanitedae onmaun 30 
poster and show card designs, with color schemes, 
tricks of the trade and guide to learning this 
profitable profession. 


Kei:7-N i bea Ack -(e). Gh i-B 
TIMES SQUARE STA. BLY_| 













Postpaid with Full 
A Deluxe Directions and 


25 List of 
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Articles 


Kit | 5¢ Fe ellowcrofters..Inc 


39 Bouls ton St. Mass 















WIN A BIKE cri BIG PRIZES 


mam? ~ 
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Win these 
big prizes! 
Mail the 
coupon to- 


Here are only 


big prizes that 
you can win 
without cost. 





a few Of the [eee ere eee ewes 





e 
Without a Cent of Cost to You! 
BOYS! Win this 1933 
deluxe model motorbike 
without a cent of cost. 
Comes fully equipped as 
shown. Besides, you can 
win your choice of 300 
other big prizes and earn 
CASH PROFITS. It’s 
easy! Just deliver 3 well- 
known magazines tocus- 
tomersin your neighbor- 
hood. Will not interfere 
with {school or play 
Mail the coupon NOW 
—and we'll start you 


Mail This Coupon Today 





Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 337 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to win PRIZES and earn MONEY. 
Start me as a salesman. 


Name 60:00 00604 6000600000000 00000000 000000b6beSe8 
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STAMPS 


Air Mail 10c, 25 Asia 10¢, 50 
10c, 25 Canada 10c, 10 Costa 
25 Dutch Indies 10c, 15 Egypt 
10c, 10 Guatemala 5c, 
All above packets with 


5 Abyssinia 10c, 25 
Bavaria 10c, 15 Brazil 

Rica 5c, 50 Denmark 10c, 
10c, 25 Finland 10c, 25 Greece 
50 diff. var. 5c, 50 Poland 10c. 
1,000 hinges and beginner’s album $1.00. Choice ap- 
provals if requested. Large illustrated price list given. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO. Peoria, Ul. 


WARD'S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't a col- 
lector in your neighborhood who 
has a stamp from Swaziland! Our 
big value packet includes this rare 
country ; also scarce Tannou Touva 
triangle (as illustrated, Cat. 45c) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 
oR only 5ctoapproval applicants. 


WARD, Desk B, GARY, IND. 


BIG 10¢c OUTFIT 


Packet British Colonies, including beautiful 
Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt. French Cols. 
, inc. maps and animals; pkt. stamps from queer 
ae countries such as Volta, Manchukuo, etc.; set 
‘ fof world’s smallest stamps; watermark detec- 
tor; perf. gauge; package hinges—All for 10c 


to approval applicants! 
JUSTIN STAMP CO. Box A ROSEVILLE, CAL. 












































Scarce Russian Zeppelin 
Sta and Beautiful Lithu- 
ania Airmail Triangle (as = 
iustrated): also pa 

of 53 dif, stamps including 
Azerbaijan, cat, v: 

Epirus, Bhopa 
approval applicants. 
WORLD-WIDE STAMP CO., BOX 300, ‘CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

GIANT TRIANGLE! 

World’s largest triangle stamp, as illus- 
trated, is included in our Big Value Packet 
of Sudan, Lebanon, Malay (tiger), 
Dominican Republic, Cuba (map), 
Cape Good Hope, China (new com- 
memorative), ete. No Europe. All 
for Se to approval applicants! 


RMA'S STAMP SHOP, Clayton, Missouri 
Scarce Commemoratives ! 


Searce Balloon stamp from Belgium, 
the only Balloon Commemorative in the 
world!—-and famous George Washing- 
ton stamp of Poland (both illustrated) 
are contained in our big packet from 
Barbados, Bolivia, Cape of Good Hope, Travancore and 
other far-off lands. All for 5e to approval applicants! 

BANNER STAMP CO., Box 1170-C, Stamford, Conn. 


COSTA RICAN TRIANGLE! 


Marienwerder, Afghanistan 
Diego, Suarez, Cores, Su: c 
rinam,. Grenada, ‘Allen'stein, 

d a genuine Baden-Ail these 
splendid scoanne only 6c to those re- 


































VIKING STAMP CoO., ae cod Bay Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIS AD WORTH 25c 


If you send for our approvals and buy 50c. worth or more— 
large selection of U. S. & Foreign—reasonable prices. 
Fine loose-leaf post album with heavy leatherette covers and 
100 quadrille 8%”x11” pages for $1.50 postpaid— 
extra pages 50c. per 100. Large stock U. S. Pre-cancels. 
Morton Stamp Co., 1115 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU GET ALL THIS! 


Beautiful TRIANGLE LES from various lands, new TRA NSJORDANI A 
e 2.00 U.S. stamp, scarce PO 

, also ABY SSINIA, B - 
my @ useful article that every collector needs. 
Everything.f only 10c to approval, applicants 


WAECKERLING, “628 36th St., Union City, N. J. 
YEMEN & ZANZIBAR 


Yemen the only ‘‘Y’’ country is missing in 
offer 








MALA, PERU, ete 
Imagine! 


R. L. 





most collections, but included in our fine 
of 50 stamps from 50 different countries all 
over the world including Zanzibar, for only 5c 


tothose requesting approvals ‘‘that hit the mark’’. 


ARROW STAMP CO., Dept. 66, Plainfield, N. J. 


Strange bi-color from Sou t Atlantic 
(as illus. jincluded with 25 different U A 
(old issues, commemoratives,, 10 - 
ferent South America ali for ‘6c to *0- 
proval . yo 2. 

& co., 


t. HUDSON 
86 Hirsch Bidg. Plainfield, N. J 


05 U. S. and 25 Foreign 





























all different, Given, to new ap- 
GIVEN ne — for our attractive ap- 
MOORES BROTHERS, Lake Worth, Fla. 
“STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” 
You get all this! Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Aituteki, Peerbatian, 
Andorra, Lebanon, Bermuda, : Peru, Parcel Post, Par 
‘ sh Morocco, Botrus. Do vin'nlean 
Db 


Offer restricted 


nm 
THE ANNLEE STAMP CO., Box 351, Swedesboro, New Jersey 


BIGGEST 5¢ BARGAIN 


Fine Packet ALL DIFFERENT stamps Inctading 

ININI, GWALTOR, CYPRUS, etc. (ABSOLUTE 

NO EUROPE). Also stamp wallet and Packet aa, 

ALL for 5c to Approval Applicants. 
UNITED PACIFIC PHILATELISTS 

Box 25. VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


; SCARCE PAPUA! 
Sc 














(as illustrated) and - AYMAN ISLA of 56 


different, including C 1SL anos 

(commemorative), 1! ESTIN 

U.S. $1. ‘Stamp. RIBOLI. TRA NSVAAL, 

etc. all for = fe Illustrated lists and 
in 








oe oe aie. 
PILGRIM STAMP CO., Box 13, Mt. Washington, Md 


Premiums 








25,000 different stamps on approvals 4c up. 


to applicants, 25 dif. Spain 3c, 25 Greece 5c, 25 Brit. 
Col. Se, 25 Roumania 5c, 25 Czecho. 5c, Peru Airmail 
No. 263 Cata. 50c¢ for 12c, Octagon set five Thessaly 


complete 12¢ 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., P. 0. Box S5BL, Vineland, N. J. 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


Packet of Egypt, Turkey, and The Orient, (Siam, 
Persia, China, and Japan) given free to appli- 
postage. 


ONEKAMA. MICH. 


ba my ow nt issue No, 672, cat. 38'S 
be approval applicants. 
‘ iberts) No. 678, cai 33-09. only se 


aane-as diff. 1000, ; 600, 25; 200, BW Pow 
prints 10c. TATHAM stamp ee (Ba io v West Springfield, 





eants for approvals who enclose 3c 


THE FLORMAN STAMP MARKET 


(Dept. B-11) 





eat. wie "pre 


More Barrels of frenpe (while they lost) 


$1.00 per Ib. (about 4000 tolb.) Sample 1/4 Ib. 25c. Approvals sent 
to Buyers, Plenty U.S. from ic. up. Hinges 10c. for 1000; 25c. for 
3000. Coin premium list l5c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 192A Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















HE cabin by the lake was a jolly place to 

spend Friday night and Saturday. Even 
wet weather failed to keep the three boys 
away. On this particular November after- 
noon a lively gale was sweeping clouds of 
brown leaves into the air. Now that the light 
was fading the boys decided to go indoors. 
Plenty of wood had been chopped and was 
neatly stacked beside the fireplace where a 
fire was crackling. 

Harry had a clipping from the New York 
Sun which told of a franking method for 
letters, a collection of which would be most 
desirable. Back in 1800 Martha Washing- 
ton was accorded the privi- 
lege of sending her corre- 
spondence through the mail 
by signing her name in 
place of a postage stamp. 
And the four following 
Presidents’ wives were simi- 
larly honored. At the pres- 
ent time Frances F. Cleve- 
land Preston, Mary Lord 
Harrison, Edith Carew 
Roosevelt, Edith Bolling 
Wilson and Helen H. Taft have been accorded 
the same right, but for reasons unknown a bill 
to grant the service to Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge was objected to by the last session of 
Congress. Perhaps it iseconomy! 

““Were you pleased with the NRA three- 
cent United States stamp?” Bob wanted to 
know. 

Harry did not like it. He suggested send- 
ing to Italy for an artistic stamp design, 
possibly by Professor Mazzana. ‘The four 
figures are stiff and there is no attempt at 
composition. I should have preferred the 
figure group centered and the light rays 
emanating from the letters, ‘N. R.A.’ in the 
sky,”’ he commented. 

**We’ll have to send Harry to Washington. 
He’ll tell them how,” Phil decided. He loved 
to tease Harry. 

It was becoming a custom to bring along 
any new issues that had been obtained during 
the week. Phil showed a postage due set 
from the French colony of Middle Congo, the 
usual eleven varieties to three francs. A 
woodland scene of particularly pleasing effect 
is shown in a design of merit. ‘One of you,’ 
said Phil, “‘mentioned the Guatemala four 
hundred and forty-first anniversary set of 
Columbus’ departure for a new world on 
August 3, 1492. Appropriate scenes are 
used on the five values; half centavo, deep 
green; one, pale brown; two, deep ultra- 
marine; three, dull violet, and five, lilac rose. 
Two large stamps from Brazil, one of which 
is dedicated to Christopher ¢ ‘olumbus Palos 
3- 8- 1492, two hundred reis, deep red; the 
other, the larger of the two, also two hun- 
dred reis but 7! red, is inscribed, CEN- 
TENARIO MUNICIPIO VASSOURAS 
1833-1933. A Roumanian set of four values 
which was issued in June is dedicated to the 
incorporation in Wallachia of the old Roman 
city of Turnu-Severin. The subjects used 
center around a spot where Trajan built a 
bridge across the Danube in 104-106 A.D. 
The twenty-five bani shows the City Arms 
flanked by the ruins of the bridge; fifty bani 
pictures the celebration at the opening of the 
bridge in Traj: in’s time; one leu, Prince 
Charles opening the present bridge and two 
lei, the bridge as it is today. Portugal, for a 
time, held the record for volume of new 
issues and most of these were surcharges, 
whole sets of them and for 
every one of her colonies. 
This continued through 
the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. She is 
now issuing complete sets 
of nineteen values for her 
numerous colonies very 
like the French colonial 
sets. Angola, Guinea and 
Mozambique have already been 
This closed Phil’s display. 

Bob was interested in the visit of the Graf 
Zeppelin to the Century of Progress Fair in 
Chicago and the United States special com- 
memorative fifty-cent stamp. This great 
German airship probably deserves the flocks 
of stamps that rise to meet her as she passes 
over or stops at various countries. It was a 
long journey te Rio de Janeiro and Pernam- 
buco, South America, and then tothe United 
States, to return directly from Chicago to 
Friedrichshafen. Our Postal Department pre- 
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supplied.” 


pared special cachets for the Graf Zeppelin’s 
flight from Miami, Akron and Chicago. It is 
said Postmaster-General Farley confers with 
President Roosevelt about new stamp issues, 
knowing of his interest in philately. Another 
stamp highly prized by Bob was a copy of 
the Newfoundland surcharged airplane issue 
which franked letters on the return trip of 
General Balbo to Italy after his visit to the 
Chicago Fair with his fleet of planes. Only 
eight thousand of the stamps were prepared 
and those not sold were destroyed. The sur- 
charge reads, “GEN. BALBO FLIGHT 1933 
$4.50,” in four lines. The stamp used is of the 
airmail set of five values issued in June and is 
the seventy-five cent, olive brown, and to an 
appropriate picture is added the title, “‘ Lab- 
rador, the land of gold.” All Latvian air- 
mail stamps have been three cornered and 
that form is continued in the present set of 
three. All have double values. The three 
and fifty santimi, orange and black, pictures 
an aviator fastening a swastika emblem to his 
airplane; a plane flying over the Dangava 
bridge is shown on the seven and fifty san- 
timi, green and brown. To honor the three 
Latvian aviators who made the circuit of 
Europe in 1930 a map of Europe with three 
flying planes above it decorates the thirty- 
five and one hundred santimi, blue and black 
Swastika watermarked paper. To com- 
memorate Captain Boyd’s non-stop flight 
from New York to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has 
overprinted her twenty centimes de gourde, 
violet, of the 1924 issue which carries a map 
of the West Indies, with a small airplane and 
below, COLUMBIA VOLDIRECT then an 
ornament under which is “N. Y.-P-au-P” 
and “Boyd-Lyon.” Finally a revalue of 60 
cts. and bars over the original numbers. What 
thrilling stories lie behind these flight stamps! 
Surely some notations should be lettered in 
below the stamps even if a little more space 
is required. You would then have some- 
thing to show that would interest anyone. 
Harry opened his book and explained, 
“The Indo- 
China set for 
regular postage 
of 1931 has been 
surcharged 


SERVICE for 
official mail, not 
including the 





fractional 
values which 
are the first five denominations of the set. 
Subjects used show a native boat, tower at 
ruins of Angkor Thom, planting rice and a 
dancing nymph.” 

From Dutch Indies has arrived a square 
stamp which carries a pleasing portrait of 
Queen Wilhelmina. The color is orange, and 

value, twelve and a half cents. Those who 

collect department stamps of Argentine Re- 
public may add two final overprinted-with- 
initials values for the Ministry of Justice and 
Instruction (M. J. I.) three centavos, green 
and thirty, maroon of the regular issue. It is 
announced these initialed stamps are to cease, 
to be replaced by a specially designed series. 
Austria gives a glimpse of her history on 
stamps in remembrance of the 250th anni- 
versary of the delivery of Vienna from the 
Turks. Honduras continues surcharging 
various issues for her airmail service. The 
large Press Centenary stamp of 1930 has 
across its face in green ink, “Aereo Oficial 
Vale L. 0.20 1933.” The Francisco Morazan, 
1919, ten centavos, blue, has an overprint in 
red reading “‘Aereo Oficial Vale 0.70 1933.” 
Two varieties of the Dionisio Herrera type of 
1924, the six centavos, red violet and ten, 
deep blue, are surcharged first diagonally 
with OFICIAL in small type and then 
“* Aereo oficial Vale L. 0.60 1933” in black and 
the other revalued, “0.70” in red. Already 
in the catalogue are listed sixty-eight varieties 
of airmail issues since 1925 and there is an 
extensive group to be added for 1934. A 
single stamp from Madagascar, an added 
yalue to the 1930 issue, one centime, ultra- 
marine and dull green, with the “native with 
oxen” design, was in Harry’s lot. Three 
Esthonian stamps issued for the tenth Na- 
tional Singing Festival shows an ancient bard 
playing on his harp. At the lower edge is 
lettered X 1933 ULDLAULUPIOU. A faint, 
lacy design is printed over the face of each 
stamp. Two cents, yellow green, red net- 
work; five, red, gray network and ten, blue, 
mauve network. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


NEW AMERICAN ALBUM for 
UNITED STATES STAMPS 
Spaces for all major varieties of U.S. including 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Guam, Philippines, Porto Rico 
150 pages $1.00 Postage Extra 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 

West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


Be sure to send for New Complete Price List 
Many important Price Changes; New Publications 


ry 








THE QUEEREST STAMP! 


Our special packet includes the world’s 
largest airmail stamp; the smallest stamp 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Five Points Service 


(Continued from page 6) 


he had done, but he had no way of proving 
it, and he knew by the way in which Mr. 
Sproule averted his eyes that he wasn’t be- 
lieved. It was, Jimmy realized, rather hard 
on Mr. Sproule, for he knew that the latter 
had liked him; perhaps still did, since all 
through the brief interview he had been 
plainly regretful. 

“I’m right sorry,” he had said, “but you 
see how it it, Jimmy. I know you don't 
mean to be careless, but you’re young and I 
guess you’re sometimes in a hurry when you 
go to the register; folks waiting for their 
change and all that; it’s easy to make a mis- 
take. If it was just once or twice I wouldn’t 
say a word, but to-day’s the sixth time. Of 
course the whole amount isn’t so big, but with 
business the way it is, even the dimes and 
nickels count. Well, so, as much as I hate to 
say it, Jimmy, I guess you’d better quit after 
to-night. Fact is I don’t really need a third 
man now that the summer travel’s getting 
light. Maybe next summer—well, if you 
want the job again you come and see me. 
No hard feelings, I hope, Jimmy. You’re a 
right sensible boy and—well, I'll be getting 
along to supper. Back about seven.” 

And there it was. He could protest that 
he wasn’t guilty until he was out of breath, 
but Mr. Sproule wouldn’t believe him. He 
chose to say nothing, beyond “Yes, sir,” and 
watched his employer remove his jumper 
and walk away down the avenue. He had 
not yet told Jack 
that he had been dis- 
charged. Jack would, 
he knew, be sympa- 


Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 45) register. If only the 


though thinking didn’t seem likely to help 
any. He didn’t tell his mother of the disaster 
then, and if Mrs. Pickett suspected that he 
had something on his mind she asked no 
questions. 


E WAS back before eight to find Jack 

complaining of stomach discomfort and 
moving about with far less than his usual 
cheerful alacrity. He had, he said, eaten 
some fish at the lunch wagon and he guessed 
it had been kept too long. He looked very 
unhappy and Jimmy was sorry for him and 
presently proposed that he go home. “Mr. 
Sproule and I can look after things, Jack. 
The rush will be over in half an hour.” But 
Jack shook his head virtuously. ‘‘Aw, nuts, 
I wouldn’t leave the Boss on a Saturday 
night, kid. I'll be all right after a bit. I'll 
just take it a little easy for awhile. See 
what the Chev wants, will you? If it’s air 
tell him to come back. We're busy.” Jack 
sighed as he took down a gas hose. 

It was air that the Chevrolet’s operator 
desired; four tires full of it; but instead of 
turning him away Jimmy got busy and gave 
him “thirty pounds all around’’ and then 
wiped his glass and sent him off happily. 
“Five Points Service ”’ 

By a little after nine business had declined. 
Across the street the lights in front of the 
rival station were out. Mr. Sproule and Jack 
went inside, but Jimmy seated himself on the 
bench and tried once 
more to solve the 
mystery of the cash 





thetic. He would 
say; “‘ Aw, he’s crazy, 
kid. He ought to 
know you didn't 


the open wound. 


1. Because of the danger of infection in 


2. Theodore Roosevelt. 
3. In athletic meets, etc., to find out the 


evidence wasn’t so 
conclusively against 
him. If only the 
shortages had_ oc- 


swipe his old money. exact time of an event. curred, even once, 
‘ z rhe 4. Because of the shape of the barb. i ; ’ 
Anyhow, what's he 5. Mo. A new set of fangs will grow when he hadn't been 
expect? It’s easy for out and take the place of those removed. there. But there it 
a guy to make a 7 The same hardness, flint being a kind was. Silly to sup- 
; of quartz. 1 


mistake now and 
then, and I'll bet 
that old piece of junk 
in there ain’t been 
right in years. And 
what do you care, 


teeth. 





. o. 
8. A turtle has no teeth. The mouth 
is armed with cutting edges instead of 


9. Dough made into a ribbon, wound 
around a stick and baked over open fire. 
10. Arterial, venous, capillary bleeding. 


pose that Jack would 
deliberately take the 
money to cast sus- 
picion on him; or 
that, if it was merely 
carelessness, it could 
occur only on such 








anyway? You only 
get two dollars and 
don’t take any tips. Shucks, you can get 
you a better job than this without half try- 
ing.’ That’s about what Jack would say. 
He had already said most of it. He wasn’t 
much concerned with Mr. Sproule’s losses. 
It was easy to make a mistake; the register 
was too old to be any good; the Boss probably 
couldn’t add anyway; those were Jack’s ex- 
planations. Although Jimmy didn’t say so, 
his own theory was that Mr. Sproule’s calcu- 
lations were in error. Somebody was ac- 
countable, and he knew he wasn’t, and was 
almost equally certain that Jack wasn’t. 
However, the theory wasn’t much of a com- 
fort in the face of losing his job. 

It began to get a bit cold there on the 
bench, for now that the October sunshine was 
gone there was a frosty chill in the air. San 
Weldon, the traffic cop, waved as he sped by 
toward Coventry, and a minute later an 
early returning suburbanite rolled a dilapi- 
dated Ford up under the overhang and Jack, 
interrupting his account of a thrilling motor- 
cycle race, went to serviee it. Then Mr. 
Sproule returned from supper and Jack 
washed up and ambled off downtown to the 
lunch wagon, his visored cap at a jaunty 
angle. Jimmy’s own supper time would come 
at seven-thirty. Perhaps being alone with 
Mr. Sproule would have been embarrassing 
if the first tide of Saturday shoppers hadn’t 
set in and kept them both fairly busy. Jimmy 
filled tanks, put air in tires, ran oil into crank 
cases and water into radiators and, last of all, 
polished windshields. And then, smilingly: 
**Five Points Service, sir. Thank you. Call 
again.” It wasn’t necessary to refuse many 
tips to-night, for most of the patrons were 
country dwellers who had better uses for 
their dimes and quarters than scattering 
them as largess. All the money that he re- 
ceived he took to Mr. Sproule, and that 
gentleman received it with evident embar- 
rassment. Jimmy was glad when Jack re- 
turned promptly, his left hand expertly 
manipulating a toothpick, and he could go 
over to Gordon Street and get his own 
supper. Not that he was hungry, for being 
discharged had taken away any appetite he 
might have had, but it was a relief to get 
away for awhile and think things over; al- 


1933 


days as he was at 
work. It was immensely puzzling. 

The telephone rang and he heard Jack get 
up and go to it. Jack had a passion for an- 
swering the phone and would leave the most 
imperative work to hurry into the office in 
response to its summons, sometimes remain- 
ing there far too long to joke and “‘wise- 
crack.” Now Jimmy heard him say cheer- 
fully: “Five Points Service Station. What 
can we do you for?’’ Then, after a moment’s 
silence: “* Well, say, Mister, you're a long way 
out. Listen. There’s places a lot nearer 
than this. Why don’t you try—” Another 
silence, and then: “Sure, if that’s the way 
you feel, Brother. I’m not saying you're not 
right, at that. Allright. Sure. Yeah, we'll 
be right along.” He replaced the receiver. 
“Feller says he’s out of gas six miles the 
other side of town. Wants ten gallons. I 
asked him why he didn’t pick on someone 
else and he said he knew we were dependable 
and he’d rather have us come. He’s got the 
right idea, anyway, ain’t he?’’ 

“*Six miles the other side of town?” echoed 
Mr. Sproule. ‘“‘Whereabouts, for goodness 
sake?’’ 

“Couple of hundred yards this side of the 
Fair Grounds on the Weare road. Can’t turn 
him down, can we?”’ 

“*T’d like to,” muttered the other. ‘‘That’s 
nearly seven miles from here. And look at 
the time. Ten o’clock to the second. Well, 
fill a couple of cans, Jack, and I'll run out 
with it.” 

“You? Shucks, better let me. Or Jimmy. 
I'd rather it was him because I ain’t feelin’ so 
good. Still—” 

“T’'ll tend to it. Don’t know as taking a 
ride’s any more tiring than sitting around 
here. Better see there’s plenty of gas in the 
service car, too.” 

Mr. Sproule rolled away two minutes later 
and Jimmy joined Jack inside. With the 
owner’s departure Jack gave free rein to his 
complaining. He felt “awful sick; like some- 
thing he’d et had poisoned him.” Still, he 
guessed he could hang on till the Boss got 
back; or, anyway, for a spell. When the tele- 
phone rang again he made no move to go to 
it, proving to Jimmy that he was indeed in 


bad shape. “It’s probably that guy on the | 
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Weare road askin’ why don’t we hurry,” he 
said. “Tell him to take a nap.” But when 
Jimmy put the receiver at his ear and said: 
“Five Points Service Station,” there was no 
sound. He waited a moment, then said 
‘“*Hello' Hello!’’ and turned a puzzled look 
on Jack. The latter shrugged. ‘*‘ Maybe the 
Boss got there while he was telephoning. 
Hang up, kid.” 

“Yes, he ought to be there by now.” He 
glanced at the clock behind the counter. 
**He’s been gone eighteen minutes. I wonder 
where the man telephoned from, Jack. I 
don’t remember any place near the Fair 
Grounds where he could.” 

Jack shrugged again. ‘“‘We should worry. 
He found a phone somewhere. Gosh, my 
stummick.’ 

A car stopped outside and Jimmy went out 
to it. The avenue was pretty well deserted 
now. It was a “foreign’’ car and the driver 
wanted directions for reaching Fallsburg. 
Jimmy got a road map and marked the route 
onit. The man was pleased and profuse with 
thanks. “ You’re very welcome,” said Jimmy. 
‘Five Points Service. Good-night, sir. Call 
again.” 


BAck inside he stifled a yawn and said: 

“Thought that was Mr. Butts. Wasn't 
though. New Jersey car. Wanted to know 
how to get to Fallsburg.” There was no 
reply from Jack who sat with his chin on his 
chest and his hands clasped on his stomach. 
‘Feel worse?’’ asked Jimmy anxiously. Jack 
nodded and groaned. ‘Guess I can’t stick it, 
kid. I'll have to go home and get to bed. 
I'm feelin’ rotten. You don’t mind, do you? 
Won’t be anything much to do now. Tell 
the Boss how it was, will you?’’ He got to 
his feet unsteadily and moved toward the 
door. 

“That's all right,” said Jimmy heartily. 
“You beat it, Jack. Hope you'll feel better. 
Hey, you’ve got your jumper on.”’ 

“T know,” agreed the other weakly. “It’s 
ready for the washtub. I'll wear it home.” 
Jimmy followed him as far as the doorway 
and watched him cross to his motorcycle. 
He was, he noted, bare-headed, and he turned 
to get his cap from the hook and take it to 
him. But the cap wasn’t there, and by the 
time he had turned back the motorcycle was 
popping loudly. He called “‘Good-night,’’ 
but it was unlikely that he was heard, and 
then dimly he saw Jack and his noisy steed 
wheel into the road and turn to the left on 
Pelham Street. He stood for a moment and 
listened to the diminishing sound of the ex- 
haust. Suddenly it ceased utterly. That 
meant, he reflected, that Jack had turned 
south on Nelson Street, a block away, and 
the buildings had cut off the sound. When he 
went inside again he looked at the clock. The 
time was ten twenty-two. 

A minute passed, and anoth r. It was 
very still now, and the ticking of the clock 
on the wall was plainly audible until it was 
drowned by the sound of an approaching car. 
Jimmy knew that sound and he smiled as he 
moved out under the shelter. Mr. Butts’ car 
was four years old, and, although he gave it 
every care and attention, silence was no 
longer one of its merits. Jimmy liked Mr. 
Butts and felt a little sorry for him. He 
owned a hardware store on Broadway, known 
as Butts & Son’s, which, since his father’s 
death many years ago, he had conducted 
alone. Newer and brisker firms had already 
taken much of his business when, a year ago, 
one of the three Foredale banks had failed 


When the list is made up, Davidson’s name 
is not on it. He has lost out. 


NE more item. Back to Davidson’s 

Scouting days, now, as one of the boys 
in old Troop 208. A group of the fellows 
come to their Scoutmaster, Dr. Frederick W. 
Brown (who is now Scout Commissioner), 
with a request. 

It seems that one of the boys who’s been 
admitted to the Troop is a constant problem. 
A physical deficiency makes him nervous and 
irritable. He’s the cause of a tot of trouble. 
Lack of good home training has left him un- 
disciplined and quarrelsome. He swears like 
a trooper. Davidson and the others have 
come to Dr. Brown with the request that, for 
the good of the Troop, Tuffy—we'll call him 
that—be dropped. 


Dr. Brown thinks it over. Then he ex- 

















HERE are more Scout Leaders than 

the standing army of the United States 
of America.—Ben Berman, Chicago, III. 

* + + 

HE crumpled foil in the Photo-Flash- 

Lamp is aluminum, and to get it thin 
enough to burn it is necessary to beat it 
out like gold leaf —O. C. Hamke, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

* * * 

A RECENT advertisement of a na- 

tionally advertised product reported 
that “probably CHOICE is the only 
word of six letters wherein all the letters 
have the same shape in their upper and 
lower values. A mirror held above it only 
reverses it in one dimension.” 

How about the eight letter word BE- 
DECKED? Or the seven letter words 
DECODED, DECIDED, CHECKED, 
CHOCKED, CHICKIE? Not to men- 
tion the six letter words KICKED, 
BOOKED, HOODED, HOOKED, 
HEEDED, CHIDED, DEEDED, 
COOKED, BODIED. 

Robert Savard, Jr. (Age eleven). 
* * * 
‘THE Blue Eagles on the National Re- 
covery Administration signs have no 
tails? Scout James W. Hesselgrave. 
* * * 

HE largest flower in the world is the 

Rafflesia Arnoldii of Sumatra, the 
blooms of which measure more than three 
feet across—Geo. H. Eckhardt, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





wherever possible. 


will do. 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 





Do You Know That—? 


REWARD! 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every “Do You Know That?” 
accepted. You run across them continuously. Encyclopedias are full 
of them. Please give source of information or substantiating facts 
Because of the quantity submitted none can be 
acknowledged or returned. Write ’em short and send them in—a postal 
Address: “Do You Know That?” Boys’ Life Magazine, 


A METEOR fell in northern Arizona 

making a hole three miles in circum- 
ference and burying itself so deep in the 
ground that it has never been located.— 
David Sleeth, Tucson, Arizona. 


. * * 


F THE sheets of one issue of Boys’ 

Lire magazine were laid sheet for 
sheet, and edge to edge, they would make 
a path 14 inches wide from New York 
City to the Salt Lake in Utah, or about 
1,900 miles long —James Loewus, Duluth, 
Minn. 

* * 7 


A FISH weighing 20 lbs. put into a 

tank of water weighing 50 lbs. the 
tank would still weigh 50 Ibs. A fish does 
not weigh in water—Warren Koebler, 
Seaford, L. I. 


* + * 


HERE has been a peat fire burning 

continuously night and day for 170 
years near North Yorkshire, England. 
Scout Dana Ball. 


* + * 


F a column of ice (244 miles in diam- 

eter) was built from the earth to the 
sun (93,000,000 miles in length), and the 
rays of the sun could be concentrated 
upon it, one second would be needed to 
melt it and eight more seconds to dissipate 
it into vapor. 
—John Galloway, P. L. of the Beavers. 


























and reduced Mr. Butts to a condition barely 
short of bankruptcy. Yet somehow he had 
managed to weather the crisis; had sold the 
big, square house on Ash Street, with the 
half-block of land about it, and moved to a 
flimsy bungalow a half-dozen blocks north 
of Five Points; and aided by various econ- 
omies, of which the second-hand automobile 
was an example, and sustained by a small 
but loyal patronage, was said to be regaining 
prosperity. On Saturdays he kept his store 
open, as was the custom in Foredale, until 
ten in the evening, and regularly between 
that time and half-past ten, when the station 
closed, he stopped on his homeward journey 
to have his ancient car serviced so that on 
the morrow, weather permitting, he might 
make an early start for Lewiston to spend 
the day with his only remaining relative, a 
married sister. So certain were Mr. Butts’ 
Saturday night calls that Mr. Sproule would 
have kept the station open for him had he 
failed to appear before ten-thirty, but he 
never had. To-night it was a few seconds 


Gar Davidson, Head Coach 


after ten twenty-four when he drew up beside 
the tanks in the outer runway. 

“*Good evening, Jimmy,” he called. “It’s 
been a nice day, hasn’t it? A real Indian 
Summer day, eh?’’ 

“Yes, sir, it has. Fill her up, Mr. Butts?’’ 

“Fill her up, Jimmy, if you please, and 
look her over. Going over to Lewiston in the 
morning. Where’s Walter?’’ 

**He had to take some gas to a car down 
by the Fair Grounds. He ought to be back 
pretty soon.” 

“Well, well. 
to be traipsing around? 
he’d send Jack.” 

“Jack,” explained Jimmy, still resting an 
arm on the window ledge across the car, 
“took sick and went home two or three 
minutes ago. It was something he ate.” 

“My, my. That’s too bad. So you're all 
alone, eh? Well, I guess I'll be about the 
last one to bother you.” Mr. Butts’ small 
wrinkled countenance smiled from under the 
visor of the ridiculously large cap he affected 


Kind of late, isn’t it, for him 
I'd have thought 


(Concluded from page 12) 


plains to Gar and the rest that the action 
they suggest won't be fair to Tuffy. The 
Scout Troop, the companionship of the other 
boys, the Scout training, constitute what may 
be the biggest chance he’ll ever get for de- 
velopment and improvement. It may make 
a big difference in his life story, years later on. 
It is up to the Troop to keep him on, and give 
him his chance. 

“That settled it,” says Dr. Brown, telling 
about it fifteen years later. “The boys did a 
good job, and Gar did the best of all. There 
was no resentment, or grumbling about my 
decision. 

“That was Gar, all over. He had his own 
ideas about things, and would explain what 
he thought should be done, but once a de- 
cision was made, he'd take his orders and exe- 
cute them to the letter. There was never any 
kicking, or trying to get around it. He was 


one of the best Scouts I had. Trustworthy, 
loyal, friendly, and always willing to do his 
best.” 

That combination of trustworthiness, 
obedience, and willingness, with the necessary 
accompaniment of brains and _ initiative, 
bring us right back to Lieut. Garrison Holt 
Davidson, Head Coach of the West Point 
football team. 

“Here at the Academy,” Coach Davidson 
says, “we can’t go out and get promising 
football players; we have to develop them. 
The corps is limited to thirteen hundred. 
That’s the outside limit for what corresponds 
to the entire undergraduate student body at 
most universities, and you know how each 
man receives his appointment to the 
Academy through selection by his Congress- 
man, usually after severe competitive ex- 
aminations. 
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for driving, and his rather high-pitched voice 
crackled in a laugh. “‘Guess I’m about the 
only night-ow] lives out this way.” 

Jimmy smiled back and went to the first 
pump, and, when the reservoir was filled, 
took down the hose and walked around the 
rear of the car to the tank inlet. It was dark 
there—the overhead lamps had been switched 
off earlier—and for a moment he failed to 
find the cap. While he was bending over he 
heard a sound and was aware that something 
had momentarily eclipsed the light, but he 
was unscrewing the cap by then and didn’t 
straighten up until the nozzle was thrust into 
the opening. Then, as he started to release 
the flow, there was a sharp, sudden cry from 
ahead; a cry that was broken off as suddenly 
as it had been uttered. Dropping the hose, 
he darted toward the front of the car, on the 
side away from the battery, peering through 
the shadows as he went. 

Afterwards he recalled the moment as one 
of utter confusion. There was, he saw, a 
second person inside the car, a dark, un- 
certain form merging with the figure in the 
driver’s place, but before he had reached the 
front of the car it was gone. Then, looking 
across, he saw it dash past the pumps and 
disappear around the corner of the little 
building. He retained a vague impression of 
a man with a felt hat pulled down to meet 
the upper edge of a covering which hid the 
whole lower part of his face, of a man who, 
as he crossed the inner runway toward the 
corner of the building, limped perceptibly. 
His first impulse was to pursue, but a look at 
Mr. Butts told him where his duty lay. Mr. 
Butts sat slumped in the corner of the seat, 
his head fallen forward, and for an instant 
Jimmy was too frightened to move. Then 
there was a faint groan and the boy spurred 
himself to action. 

When he returned from the telephone he 
carried a paper cup of water and a flashlight 
seized from the counter. Mr. Butts was 
stirring now, was raising a hand to the back 
of his head. “Are you hurt, sir?’’ asked 
Jimmy anxiously. “What happened, Mr. 
Butts?’’ His fingers explored and found a 
rapidly swelling lump well up on the left 
side of the head. ‘Gosh, he hit you, didn’t 
he?’” he muttered, and spilled water on a 
handkerchief and laved the wound. Mr. 
Butts found his voice and asked weakly: 
“That you, Jimmy? He hit me there and—” 
he gasped as recollection returned—“‘he took 
my money!” A groping hand pressed his 
coat above the inner pocket. “It’s gone. 
Nearly three hundred dollars!’”” He made 
an effort to rise but subsided with a deep 
groan. “We must—go after him, Jimmy! 
He robbed me!” 

“Yes, sir, I know, but we can’t find him 
now. The police are coming right over. You 
just sit back and close your eyes. You'll feel 
better in a minute.” 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Butts murmured 
weakly, but he relaxed and allowed Jimmy to 
bathe his head. “Did you—see him?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, but not very well.” 

There was silence, and then; “Jimmy,” 
said Mr. Butts troubledly, “it wasn’t you, 
was it?”’ 

“Gee, no!’’ gasped the boy. 

“I didn’t think it was.”” Mr. Butts sighed 
relievedly. ‘Almost three hundred dollars 
gone. First it’s the bank, and then—” 

““Hey! What’s going on here?’’ inter- 
rupted a voice. The police had arrived. 


(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for December) 


“T’ve noticed that the fellows who develop 
into the best players are usually the most 
willing and the most persevering men on the 
Squad. Those same qualities are the ones 
that enable them to make the Squad in the 
first place.” 

Looking at Lieutenant Davidson’s own 
record, seeing how disappointments and set- 
backs, even blunders, didn’t seem to keep him 
from going quietly ahead, year after year— 
hearing from Dr. Brown how the decisions 
of his superiors never checked his willing- 
ness to do his best and cooperate whole- 
heartedly with the Scoutmaster and the other 
fellows—we can get an inkling of why good 
Scouts so often make good football players, 
and why there are always so many of them 
among the selections forthe All-AmericaTeam. 
An account of the selections for the 1933 All- 
America Team will appear in February issue. 
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The BOYS’ LIFE 
Golf Championship 


(Concluded from page 24) 


Vincent of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who 
turned in a card of 74 on the 6,005-yard 
course of the Pontoosuc Lake Country Club. 
ar for the course is 72, and Walter was only 
2 down, one stroke for each hole. It’s his 
last chance to win the cup, though, for he 
was eighteen in October, less than two months 
after the competition ended. During his 
round he got four Birdies: a 5 on a 640-yard 
hole, and three 3’s on 265, 275 and 360-yard 
holes that are each Par 4. 

Orville Musser, of 205 North Second 
Street, Louisburg, Pennsylvania, also turned 
in a fine score of 75, made on the 6,540-yard 
course of the Bucknell University Golf Club. 
Only three strokes above Par, and 2 down. 
He got a Birdie 4 on a 530-yard hole, and 
another Birdie 4 on one of 570 yards. You 
have to go some to beat golf like that! 

But perhaps the toughest luck of the whole 
tournament was that of Philip Coleman, Jr., 
of 33 Rich Street, Gardner, Massachusetts, 
where he is a Scout in Troop 5. 
in a score of 76, made on the Toy Town Golf 
Club course, of Winchendon, Massachusetts, 
and was only 5 down against the course Par 
of 70. He had a Birdie 3 on a 289-yard hole, 
and another 3 on a 325-yard hole with a Par 
4, but (and here’s where the bad luck comes 
in) the total length of the course was only 
5,901 yards, against the 6,000-yard require- 
ment. As Phil is only fourteen years old, 
he missed getting the Junior cup by just that 
99 yards. 

The 6,000-yard requirement, by the way, 
was put in the contest rules in an effort to 
make the competition fair for competitors in 
all parts of the country. Although Par is 
supposed to be worked out on the same basis 
all over the country, there is often, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a certain advantage in the shorter 
holes and in courses having a larger propor- 
tion of short holes, over the longer ones. 
Maybe another year that particular require- 
ment will be changed, if some fair way is 
found of getting around it. 

The other rules of the contest, that were 
announced in two successive issues of Boys’ 
Lire last summer, were as follows: 

Competition was open to all Boy Scouts 
between twelve and eighteen years old. 

All scores turned in had to be made 
between July first and September first. 

All matches had to be played in the pres- 
ence of some adult person either as partner, 
opponent, or official scorer, who could attest 
the score. The card had also to bear the 
signature of an officer of the Club where the 
match was played. 


R. FRANK PRESBREY, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America and 

Chairman of the Committee in charge of 
Boys’ Lire, sponsored the contest and 
donated the Championship cups. Some years 
ago, Mr. Presbrey inaugurated the United 
States Seniors Golf Association, as well as 
the Father-and-Son Association. At one 
time he had some fifteen golf cups, that he 
himself had won, melted up to form a Pre- 
paratory School Championship golf trophy. 

The judges of the Boys’ Lire contest were 
Mr. J. Curtiss, President of A. G. Spaulding 
Brothers, Mr. Jesse Sweetser, at different 
times both United States and British Ama- 
teur Golf Champion, and Mr. H. B. Canby, 
President of Crawford, MacGregor and 
Canby. In arriving at their decision as to 
the winners, three points were taken into 
particular consideration: 

1. The scores had to be properly attested. 

2. The contestants had to be Scouts in 
good standing, of the ages specified for their 
respective Divisions. 

3. The course on which the score was made 
had to be at least 6,000 yards long. 


He turned | 


So the Boys’ Lire Golf Championship 
starts on its way. The 1933 contest was a 
success. 

Now watch for 1934! 





A Biggs-Poofer 
Letter 


(Concluded from page 13) 


I am determined shall never be whispered 
behind my back. I shall practically GIVE 
my whole 4 million Belgian hares away at 
the ridiculously low figure of 25 cents a head, 
regardless of true value. A million U. S. 
dollars will satisfy my modest ambition. And 
if by any chance I have more rabbits, I’ll 
give them to the unemployed. I'll make 
America rabbit-conscious. Rabbit stew, 
rabbit pie, Baltic leopard or Arctic seal coats 
and hare pants will help end the depression. 
And I believe that, as a lucky pocket-piece, 
there is fully as much virtue in the left hind 
foot of one of my hares as there is in that of a 
Welsh rarebit. 
Yours, enthusiastically confident, 


A. BIGGS-POOFER. 


APPENDIX 
MOTHERS DAUGHTERS 

1933 July 1 3 
Aug. 1 3 
Sept. 1 3 

Oct. 1 3 
Nov. 1 3 
Dec. + 12 
1934 Jan. 7 21 
‘eb. 10 30 

Mar. 13 39 
Apr. 16 48 
May 28 84 
June 49 147 
July 79 237 
Aug. 118 354 
Sept. 166 498 
Oct. 250 750 
Nov. 397 1,191 
Dec. 634 1,902 
1935 Jan. 988 2,964 
Feb. 1,486 4,458 
Mar. 2,236 6,708 
Apr. 3,427 10,281 
May 5,329 15,987 
June 8,293 24,879 
July 12,751 38,253 
Aug. 19,459 58,377 
Sept. 29,740 89,220 

Oct. 45,727 137,181 
Nov. 70,606 211,818 

Dec. 108,859 326,577 

1936 Jan. 167,236 501,708 
Feb. 256,456 769,368 
Mar. 393,637 1,180,911 

Apr. 605,455 1,816,365 
May 932,032 2,796,096 





Total 7,996,579 
Females only. 


3 times column 1 equals column 2. 

Slide the DAUGHTER column down 4 
places. Adding across, the sum for any 
month will be the number of mothers for 
the next month. Females begin too early? 
Slide it down a month OR MORE. See if 
I care! Isn’t it simply hair-raising? 





An Emergency Darkroom 


OW and again a camera goes wrong and 

it may be needful to open it up. This 

can not, of course, be safely done whilst any 
films remain to be exposed. With a raincoat 
it is easy to arrange a darkroom in which 
the camera can be opened. Sit on the ground 
with the legs stretched out and throw over 
the coat with the collar towards the body. 
Tuck the sides of the coat under the legs and 
the end under the feet. Put the camera be- 
neath the coat and then thrust the hands 


1933 


through the sleeves at the wrong end. 
Pull the collar close to the body and bend 
a little forward in order to exclude all 
light. The camera can then be opened 
and examined by sense of touch, when in 
most cases, the cause of the trouble may 
be discovered and remedied. All photog- 
raphers should make a point of studying 
the inside workings of a camera so that 
they are able by feeling to find out what 
is wrong. 


49 





grain. 


Blood Tingling 
Adventure Tales 


HE Open Road for Boys is a 

50-page magazine, publishing - 
sparkling stories, articles by 
famous coaches and star athletes; 
adventure stories of the barren 
wastes of the Arctic, of the wild 
jungles, of the battlefields of the 
World War, of the cow towns of 
the Old West, and of the mys- 
terious lands of the Far East; 
business stories, school stories 
and many others. In addition 
four great serials each worth 
$2.00 in book form. World-wide 
correspondence club, stamps, 


OPEN ROAD PIONEER CLUB, 


hide 


sation. 


ma 
cia 





Ths FOOTBALL 
Given, 





tories. 


Strongly made, a tough, heavy 
football. 


Moulded bladder of strong rub- 
ber, tested for strength. 


Obtainable only from us. 
have it FREE. Read spe- 
offer. 


To make new friends wae will send you the next twelve 
fat issues for $1.00—and send you also oe. ‘eee 
football FREE. 


ALL-AMERICA, Open Road for Boys Magazine, 
130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Friends: He e 

Bet your life I’ll GRAB this offer. 
for a year of The OPEN ROAD for BOYS—and 
rush the football right out to me. 


best dope on hunting, fishing, Ns 2 52.055 Apna Oe ee aie 
camping. Contests galore, with I etch. orgie TdT nA ig ena pa 
plenty of prize-money. Red- Town or city. State . 
blooded stories for red-blooded © orders sent outside the United States 
HE boys. Guasmmhand to Bring 100% Satisfaction 


















ERE’S a --ai 
truly won- 

derful foot- 

ball, regula- 
tion size and shape. 
Made especially for 
us by one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest fac- © 
Made of genuine football \* 
Stoutly sewn and stitched. 


Reinforced eyelets, raw- 
lacing, cing needle. 


sen- 
stores. 
You 


None _ sold in 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Act quickly. RUSH COU 


re’s my dollar ($1). 
Put me down 
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YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we have them— 
any letters, any year, any colors. Silver 
plated, 1 to 11, 35cea; gold plated, 45c ea; 
sterling, 50c ea. Silver plated, 12 or more, 
30c ea; gold plated, 40c ea; sterling, 45c ea. 
“ay ped silver Serge as shown,1 or more. 

For Free Catalogue. 


MeialArtsCo, nc. Factory 21 Rochester N'Y. Qh 





DIMES witt euy THis 
UNIQUE TYPEWRITER: 


A REAL SURPRISE 1ZE 6 
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For BOYS ano GIRLS 
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Earn Money In Your Community 


Our boys succeed in their ambition with one of our prod- 
ucts. 
and educational activity. 


BATEX PRODUCTS CO., 


Needed in every home. Steady repeat usage. Dignified 
i Write us for particulars. 


BATAVIA, ILL. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


SUPPLY STOCK AND eer t WHAT YOU RAISE 
pba YOU HIGHES ished 20 Yrs. 
Rabbit book catalog ig mae thiy po bulletin 





lhowing prices we pay our breeders, 10c. ne 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRI SE CO., inc., Box 412, NEW CITY, 





cinis’ EARN XMASMONEY 


Write for 50 Sets. 


Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10c a set. When a "Send us $3.00 and you keep $2.00. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637-BL, Brooklyn, WN. Y. 








1 will write your name on one 


dozen CARDS like this IA hinge Z 





for 15 cents or two dozen for) 
25 cents postpaid. The finest writing you ever saw. 

I will send FREE samples with every order, Agents wanted. 
W.C.KNECHTEL, Box 176- B. 
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Harrisville, Pa. 


BUYS A DAN DY Q\ 
CLUB PIN/ 
Tl word don pieed Comal b tg Sclm. Ay Pe 


fan's pe prten aon $5.00 = base ey makers. G4 30) 
Money beck querantes. Get 
q Bastian Bros. Co_ fil Gosties ro ~~ od 6 Y. L 











Five 8 B Bound, P. 
BIG 3-FT. TELESCOPE ‘; 7 cs amr mag Syed 
an be das a Microsco; 1 Eye Piece for looking at 
the Son, included FREE. Guara ae sod. Big value Postpaid $1.85. 


ic Sus: BENNER & COMPANY, 1-59, Trenton, N. J. 
CARTOONS 


HOW TO DRAW SKETCHES 


46 practical lessons carefully illustrated sent postpaid 50 cents. 
J. E. MILLS 7 Linden Ave., Irvington, WN. J. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to a better pictures and earn money. 


RICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass. 








112 Camera House 


Experience unnecessary, we t Ho how. me/, 
demand! Write for Mushroom Book free. 
American Mushroom Industries, Ltd. 

2 Woolnough Bidg. Ont. 


EARN up to $25 A WEEK 07 


FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 p y 
25 Shot now $9.00 paid. WRITE for 
special INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 





Mushrooms 




















BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 


HOW MUCH is a dollar? 


Dave Harum said, “When you get hold of ten dollars get it into you or onto 


you as soon as you can, for there ain’t no pocket in a shroud, and you’re a 


long time dead.” 


If you had nothing but money you would be poor indeed. 


It is the things 


for which you can exchange the money you earn that set the standards of 
your living comforts and conveniences. 


You know this. 


the value of your dollars. 
Many things contribute to the distance a dollar will go, but the greatest 
agent in “value received” is Advertising. 
The advertisements in this magazine tell you about the best grades of mer- 


chandise. 


But you do not know that it is you who largely determines 


They tell you where they can be had and for how much. 


They tell you of the new things manufacturers are producing to make your 
dollars of real worth to you in greater comforts, better living, more enjoyment. 


Read the advertisements. 
trouble. Read to save walking. 
ing the stores. 


Take time to save time. 
Search the advertisements to save search- 
And to make the dollar go farther! 


Take trouble to save 











When answering advertisemenis please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Scout World 


home managers, and pledge cards under the 
Blue Eagle. At Milwaukee, Wisc., members 
of a bicycle corps were commended for excel- 
lent work in obtaining N. R. A. signatures. 
Scouts of Niagara Falls, N. Y., were enlisted 
in an effort to obtain 100 per cent. coopera- 
tion of house owners and consumers. In 
Lynn, Mass., and nearby towns and cities, 
voters went to the polls for a “Prosperity 
Election Day”’ with more than 100 Scouts 
participating. Fifty Scouts assisted at New- 
port News, Va., more than a hundred in 
Pasadena, Cal., and vicinity and in Spokane, 
a bicycle squad did excellent work. 

This is only a small cross section of what 
is happening all over the United States. It 
is a record upon which Scouts may be con- 
gratulated. They can justly feel that as 
conditions continue to change, their own ef- 
forts will have materially contributed toward 
that effort. 


beautiful drinking fountain, the bequest of 
the late D. W. Burrows, a native of Ply- 
mouth. It is at once a tribute to the Boy 
Scout Movement, and to American boyhood 
generally. The fountain bears the bronze 
figure of a Boy Scout, half kneeling atop a 
granite rock, drinking water flowing from his 
cupped fingers to the catch basin below. Boy 
Scouts posed for the sculptured figure. 

At the unveiling exercises, Roosevelt Scout 
Troop, No. 56, of Plymouth, participated. 
Mr. George H. Borst, sculptor, a summer 
visitor near Plymouth, contributed his art 
and skill to the making of the statue. 

The circumstances are so unusual that I 
want my readers to know them. Mr. Bur- 
rows provided that his bequest to his native 
village should be a drinking fountain, the de- 
sign to be left to local selection. The reasons 
for the selection of a Scout design are found 
in the words of Mr. George G. Clark at the 
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Newport News, Va.— 

Boy SCOUTS played a really important 
part in the great work of relief which followed 
the tropical storm and hurricane which 
struck Virginia, from the West Indies, in 
August, and left in its train ruined homes, a 
wide swathe of wreckage, and hundreds of 
destitute and suffering families and _ indi- 
viduals. No records in all the history of 
Virginia from earliest Colonial days, it is 
said, contain any account of another such 
havoc-working storm. 

Everyone is happy to hear that the Scouts 
promptly offered their services, and gave 
many fine examples of Scout training. Boys 
manned boats and helped many persons to 
safety. They helped to clear away the litter 
of debris that filled streets and dooryards. 
Many boats which were swept from their 
moorings were saved from destruction by 
Scouts. 

After the storm the wreckage of the Hilton 
pier, which had been washed ashore in sec- 
tions, was guarded day and night against 
beach combers, by Scouts who camped out 
nearby in pup tents, until the Civic League 
would take charge and make arrangements 
to rebuild. 

In some outlying districts of the Council 
the hardships were very great. Homes were 
swept away, clothing lost and furniture de- 
stroyed. An emergency call was sent out to 
Scoutmasters, and within forty-eight hours a 
truck-load of food and clothing was collected 
and turned over to Scout Commissioner 
Kirchmer. In subsequent days Scouts col- 
lected a large amount of additional material 
which was delivered to the Red Cross. 
Altogether 1,800 pieces of clothing were gath- 
ered for storm sufferers. Scouts living in 
districts where aid was required, served as a 
volunteer corps in the distribution of the 
food, clothing and furniture, which had been 
collected through Scout efforts. Truly a fine 
record and one of which not only those 
served but the general public has expressed 
itself as appreciating. 


Piymoutn, N. H.— 
REcENTLY there was dedicated on the 
village green of Plymouth, N. H., a 


- 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Scout Awards. Council Ribbon left 
and Troop Award on _ flagstaff. 
Ask your Scoutmaster how your 
Troop can win this award 


time of the unveiling, and from him I quote: 

“When the unveiling is over someone is 
going to ask, why did the committee choose 
a Boy Scout for the climax? The question is 
easily answered. . . . The figure of the Boy 
Scout, extending a drink of water in his 
cupped hands, is intended to stimulate in 
the village boy the ideals for which, to him, 
Scouting stands. The Boy Scout pours the 
water into the basin below, to represent an 
aspect of Scouthood. Kindness, service, 
loyalty, all the ideals of Scouthood are the 
‘Faith of Our Fathers’ expressed in modern 
terms; they are the Puritan in the present; 
and being the hopes and goal of present day 
boyhood, they seem worth fostering. 

“The very first work done on the fountain 
confirmed the Committee’s philosophy. One 
morning a boy responded to the call for a 
helping hand to hold a steel tape to measure 
off the layout of the fountain platform. After 
the work was done he was offered a quarter 
for his assistance. Promptly came the re- 
fusal on the ground that he was a Boy Scout, 
and could not take money for such service. 
Through the generosity of the sculptor, this 
generation is enabled to typify and hand on 
as a part of its community contribution to 
the village common, an embodiment of kindly 
service in the symbolism of a proffered drink 
of cool water. .. .” 


ProvipeNce, R. I.— 

Pretty clever chaps are engineers, the 
kind that build bridges, do great con- 
struction jobs and the like, but they are not 
always right, not at least when they tell a 
persistent, persevering and earnest group of 
Boy Scouts with vision that a given task is 
beyond the means of boys to accomplish. 

That was what happened three years ago, 
when the Third Providence Troop decided 
that it wanted to bridge a waterway between 
Phillips Island and the mainland in Yawgoog 
Pond, at the year-round reservation of the 
Narragansett Council. A week or so ago 
saw the completion of the structure, a 195- 
foot steel suspension bridge, a fine evidence 
of the ingenuity of the troop. Not the least 
remarkable feature is the fact that the bridge, 
built almost entirely of salvaged material, 
represents cash expenditures of $67.00 only, 
for cement and some necessary hardware, 
which the most persistent overhauling of 


BOYS’ LIFE 


(Concluded from page 23) 


junk piles refused to reveal. The bridge has 
been named in honor of Scoutmaster Paul W. 
Slade who designed it, and served as chief of 
construction on week ends and odd days in 
all seasons, whenever it was possible to get a 
working group of Scouts and leaders trans- 
ported the thirty-five miles from Providence 
to the camp. Readers of Boys’ Lire can 
get some idea of the big job the Scouts had, 
from the fact that the three-foot-wide walk- 
way of the bridge is supported by four 375- 
foot cables, suspended from 8-foot towers, 
with the cable ends anchored in granite 
ledges. The job of boring anchorage holes in 
the granite rocks for cables and stays was a 
long and tedious experience, but now the 
Scouts with all the work behind them have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
made a ten-acre island readily accessible for 
hiking and camping. 


7 BELLEVILLE, N. J.— 
HE crashing fall of a wooden building, 
blown down by a high wind, came to the 
ears of Allan Butler, fifteen-year-old Boy 
Scout of Belleville, N. J., as he sat in his 
room reading late in the evening. Scout 
Butler dropped his book, leaped down the 
stairs two at a time, and into an open lot at 
the rear, where he found an abandoned 
lumber shed, blown down and the wreckage 
strewn across the tracks of the Erie railroad. 
It was nearly time for two evening trains to 
pass the spot Butler knew, so he ran at top 
speed two blocks to where a crossing watch- 
man was stationed, and obtained a red lan- 
tern, hurrying back beyond the wreckage 
in time to halt the up train, while the crossing 
watchman halted the train in the other direc- 
tion. Railroad officials declared the efforts 
of the Scout, who is a member of Troop No. 
2, of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, N. J., had in all probability pre- 
vented a serious wreck. It required nearly 
three hours to clear the tracks of the wreck- 
age of the fallen building. 


Y St. Paut, Minn.— 
OUTH as typified by Boy Scouts again 
paid its tribute to age, and to the gallantry 
of the men who wore the Blue in the war 
between the States nearly seventy years ago, 
on the occasion of the annual encampment 
of the veterans of the G. A. R. here, just as 
Scouts similarly have served the veterans of 
the Gray in their annual encampments in the 
South. The fast dwindling Grand Army now 
numbers but a few hundreds of men, for the 
most part feeble and greatly needing the 
kindly services of help which youth can give. 
The Scouts of St. Paul were on hand for any 
services they might render as aides and 
guides and in the annual parade, their strong 
young arms carried the colors and were of- 
fered in many other helpful services. 


Mayvitie, N. D.— 

ORD comes to me of a very interesting 
patrol project undertaken by a Rural 
Patrol of Troop No. 53. Some months ago 
James Andrew, Troop Committeeman, who 
is a farmer and the father of an Eagle Scout, 
presented the troop with a fine calf as an 
award in a troop competition. The Scouts 
have carried on with their project of raising 
the growing calf until now it is nearly grown, 
and a great credit to them and their efforts. 
We should like to hear of other Rural Scout 
groups who have undertaken similar projects 
so successfully. 


M Batpwin, N. Y.— 
EMBERS of Troop 179, the troop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, have sent out 
an early call for toys which they may repair 
and paint for less chance children. There 
is certain to be great need for such fine 
services by Scouts this year; the Baldwin 
boys are to be commended for getting at the 
project in good season. 


T CampEN, N. J.— 
HE Administration for the Control of the 
Japanese Beetle, in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has sent a letter of 
appreciation to Troop 87, Barrington, for 
their efforts in beetle extermination. On the 
basis of the reports made by the Scouts, the 
Administration estimated that 150,000 
beetles had been destroyed. 


Houston, Tex.— 
Boy SCOUTS distributed 5,000 posters 
in the ‘On to School Campaign.” 
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THIS STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


HARD HITTING 


Buzz Barton SPECIAL! 


gun. Just go to your nearest hardware or sporting 
goods dealer, and tell him you want to see Buzz 
Barton’s OWN air rifle. Boy! what a thrill you'll 
get when you jam the stock up to your shoulder, 
and squint through those telescopic-type sights. 


@ It’s just the kind of an air rifle you’d expect 
a two-fisted, hard-riding, square-shooting cowboy 
like Buzz Barton to put his signature on— and 
the kind you’d expect to see bearing the Daisy 
trademark. 


From muzzle to stock, the Daisy Buzz Barton 
Special is a real “he-man’s” air rifle. It shoots 
1000 hard, accurate shots without re-loading; the 
new, telescopic-type sights really “frame in” the 
bulls eye; has an easy, smooth trigger pull; and is 
it built? . . Say, it'll take all the punishment you'll 
give it, and ask for more. With all its fine points 
—its accuracy and dependability—IT COSTS 
ONLY $1.95. It’s high time you owned this swell 





A WORD TO THE WISE — Wouldn’t you like to have a full color 
catalog of the complete Daisy Line? . . All you have to do is ask for it, and 
we'll send it FREE !! Look it over—pick out YOUR gun, and go to work on 
Dad and Mother NOW. . . Christmas isn’t far off! ! 



















Getting first hand information about the fine points of the 
famous Buzz Barton Special Daisy from Buzz Barton himself 


1 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





SPECIFICATIONS—No. 195 Daisy Buzz Barton Spe- 
cial, length 35 inches, weight 2 lbs. Metal parts of blued 
gun steel—stock of natural finished hardwood. Telescopic- 
type sights. Buzz Barton’s signature burned into stock. 
Price $1.95. 


- 250 UNION STREET - PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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all the other fine Daisys, Puss Barton thrilling thousands by his daring riding and roping stunts, under 


too—the new lever-action 
single shot at $1.00—the 
famous Daisy Pump Gun, 
further improved and price 
reduced to $3.95. There 


isn’t a model in the entire 


the “Big Top” of World Bros. Circus. (See the 





'uzz Barton Special in his hand ! ) 


RING THE BELL ON THIS TARGET! 


Crack shots like Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett, and Buffalo Bill got that way 
by STEADY PRACTICE. Get one of 
these Bell Targets, take at least 50 shots 
a day at it, and you'll soon be ringing 


the bell more times than not. Made of heavy armor steel. 


line you wouldn’t be proud — Comes complete with 12 target cards. Get it at your 
to own. GET A DAISY! — dealer’s, or we'll send it postpaid for only 50c. 


BUZZ CARRIES THIS REAL 
S1IX-SHOOTER, TOO! 


You aren’t a real 
Buzz Barton fan un- 
less you own one of 
these Buzz Barton 
holster sets. Big, 
heavy pistol, made 
of blued gun steel, 
shoots six streams 
of water with one 
loading, and looks 
like a REAL six- 
shooter. The holster 
is made of genuine 
top-grain leather, with 31 inch belt, and 
has Buzz Barton’s signature burned into 
it. It’s the biggest value you’ve ever seen 
for 50c, complete. If your dealer hasn’t it 
in stock, we'll send it to you postpaid for 
only 50c. 





WISE SHOOTERS 
USE 
BULLS EYE SHOT 


a Ask any crack shot why he’s par- 
prmiterssting ticular about the ammunition he 
uses, and he’ll tell you that a gun 
of any kind is only as good as the ammunition used 
init. If you want the BEST results from your air 
rifle, be fussy about your ammunition, too. Bulls 
Eye “Copprotect” steel shot is the official Daisy 
ammunition—built to our own exacting standards of 
quality. Get it from your dealer—200 shiny, copper- 
social diata in a handy tube for only 5c. Insist on 
Bulls Eye! 








DO LIKE 
YOUR DAD AND MOTHER DO 


Your dad trades his old car in on a new one 
—your mother trades her old vacuum cleaner 
or washing machine for the latest models. If 
your present air rifle isn’t all it should be—if 
it doesn’t shoot every shot hard and true, write 
and tell us how old it is, and what condition 
it’s in, and we'll make you a proposition you'll 
like—to trade it in on a brand new, 1933 model 
Daisy of your own choosing. Write us NOW, 
and veetti have our proposition by return mail. 
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